NATIONAL*HOUSING AND NATIONAL LIFE. 


Discussion at the Twelfth Informal Conference, held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 13th March 1918. 


Mr. W. R. Davince [A.] in the Chair. 


Professor 8. D. ADSHEAD, M.A. [F.]: Pro- 
bably it would be well if, before opening this discussion 
on “ National Housing and National Life,” I were to 
preface my remarks with a few words as to the modern 
use of the term “ Housing.” Used in its modern 
sense “ Housing” does not mean “ house building,” 
and although in all probability at least one half of 
the time and energy of those of us who are members 
of the architectural profession is devoted to the build- 
ing of houses, as any inspection of the Architectural 
Room at the Royal Academy will show, at the same 
time it is doubtful if one-hundredth part of our pro- 


fessional energy has been expended on “ Housing.” 


> 


The term “ Housing,” as used to-day, means “ the 
providing of living accommodation for the working 
classes,” and when we have it on reliable authority 
that over 90 per cent. of the plans for working-class 
houses submitted to Local Authorities for their appro- 
val have not been prepared by architects, I think I am 
justified in asserting that the interest of our profession 
in this class of work has been, to say the least, negli- 
gible. This is a very serious statement to have to 
make, and one that is surely deserving of our closest 
attention. 

The subject under discussion, National Housing 
and National Life, suggests at the outset an entirely 
new aspect of the position ; let us therefore consider 
it from two points of view: (1) The interest of the 
general public in housing, and (2) the responsibility 
of the architect in regard thereto. That there exists 
at the moment a popular interest in housing amount- 
ing almost to an obsession on the part of the nation no 
one will dispute, and it is an interest which has the 
support of every phase of social and political opinion ; 
indeed, so important has the question become that it 
is now recognised that the minimum accommodation 
and rent of a working man’s house are bound to be- 
come factors of first importance in national standard 
values upon which will be built any new system of 
national finance. In effect, it means that the 
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minimum wage will be regulated, more than by any 
other factor, by the rent of the house ; and the rent, 
be it economic or otherwise, must be such as will 
secure the minimum accommodation of a living room 
and three bedrooms. 

It is a well-recognised fact in economics that rents 
are not subject to the same fluctuations as are the 
prices of consumable articles like tea, sugar and bread. 
Nor are they subject to the same conditions of supply 
anddemand. A risein the price of building materials 
and in the cost of labour does not produce a corre- 
sponding rise in rent. It simply discourages build- 
ing, and people crowd more tightly into houses already 
built. Crowding at the present moment is abnormal, 
and the cost of building is extraordinarily high, and 
yet if 500,000 new houses were built under the present 
conditions, or anything like that number, and if 
economic rents were to be fixed accordingly, they 
would not all be occupied. A big proportion of the 
working classes would continue to live in crowded 
houses that were let at a much lower rent than the 
new houses, and would prefer to spend their increased 
wages in another way; hence the need for a national 
housing subsidy. 

It may be considered by some that, in order to 
enable the working man to pay an economic rent for 
the new houses that it is proposed to erect at excep- 
tional cost, the case would be met more directly by 
raising wages correspondingly. This may be so 
ultimately, but at the outset it would mean, as I have 
endeavoured to show, that overcrowding would con- 
tinue, and the extra wage would continue to flow into 
the pocket of the owner of the older property. 

But this question of rent is not a matter of primary 
importance to us -architects, except as indicating 
that the new houses that are to be built will not 
entirely depend in the amount of their accommoda- 
tion upon the ordinary laws of demand and supply. 
They will be regulated by the accepted national 
principle that a house with less accommodation 
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than four rooms is not considered satisfactory where 
there is any likelihood of its being occupied by a 


family. To-day there is a universally recognised 
appreciation of the influence of the hous: and its 
surroundings and associations on the lives of the 


people generally. The house must have an interest 
which the tenant can feel is his own. The standard 
repeat and the bye-law street have been condemned 
and are for ever doomed. This opens out to us the 
panorama of an entirely new world and affords oppor- 
tunities for the i imagination 
never before conceived. 

Housing schemes must be laid out on town-planning 


architect which his 


they must be placed as far as is possible with 
They must 


lines ; 
out the confines of the city. 

of not as spaces covered with packing-cases but 
:nother in 
public 


nteresting 


be thought 
as a 


collection of homes associated with one 
sharing the benefits of public buildings and 
amenities. They must have gardens, 
outlooks both back and front, and all th 


considered 
requirements of a complete communit 


No doubt 


1 
Lit Vv n the city, 


some schemes will be urban and b 


but they will be laid out on quite new interesting 


lines. I think that our slum areas will be gradually 
cleared and the inmates of the worst of them accom- 
modated in well-controlled flats. We have yet a 


type of town building to erect which shall consist of a 


huge quadrangle of flats arranged around a square 
laid out with cobbles or gravel and decorated with 


flowers, and where the communal kitchen e common 
washhouse. central heating and central lighting, and 
all the so-much-discussed advantages of communal 
and common sharing could be tried. 

Having now sketched out what is to be, let me now 
come to my second point—viz., the qualifications of 
the architect to accept the respons DIty oF carrying 
out this comparatively new branch of his work. |] 
mention the word “ qualifications ”’ in this connection 
because I wish to make it particularly clear that if 
architects are to undertake this kind of work—though 


they as a profession may not realise it—they 
oreat deal to learn about town planning, t 


1 , 
nave a 
ley have a 


sreat deal to learn about a modern system of housing, 


and they have a great deal to learn both of a practical 
and common sense nature that is at the moment 
much better understood: by the engineer and the 
surveyor. In mv opinion the surveyor and engi 
neer have, since the passing of the Town Planning 
Act, studied the subject inall its bearings, both much 


more seriously and much more generally 


the architects, and this not 
relation to the width and construction of streets but 


+} } 

lan Nave 
only in immediate 
also with the wider view which we ar ts associate 


with architectural effect. I say this because ] 
feel that our profession must bestir itself if it is to 
qualify itself to undertake the great work that un 
doubtedly lies ahead. 

Let me make myself quite clear, and let me say 
that the housing scheme of the future will « 


epe nd to] 


its success upon an entirely different set of interests 
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from those that have obtained in the past. It will not 
be the interest that we have been wont to associate 
with the picturesque village of the past, those humble 
records of a rural history spread over long and restful 
periods of slow change in architectural style, in the 
different use of materials and in the weathering of 
brick and stone. The new schemes cannot depend 
upon any interests like these. They were built 
under totally different conditions from those obtain- 
ing to-day; their builders were country carpenters 
and their workmen real craftsmen, or if in Georgian 
days, when contracting became common, they worked 
under some inborn architectural influence, were not 
entirely absorbed in pocketing discounts and juggling 
with advances, and were quite simple men. 

Nor again ‘will the cottage of the future be built 
by the speculative gentlemen purely as a commercial 
enterprise, as have practically all the workmen’s 
houses erected since the middle of last century. No, 
the housing scheme of the future will be laid out on 
town-planning lines, and the commercial aspect will 
not loom largestin the field ; and whilst nowhere will 
there be standard streets it goes without saying that 
the cottages themselves will be built to standardised 
plans. But both cottage and street will now for the 
first time be considered conjointly, and in the group- 
ing and composition that will follow will lie the archi- 
tect s opportunity. 

The recent cottage competition has proved a valu- 
able and instructive lesson to the architectural pro- 
fession. A general inspection of the designs sub- 
mitted shows very clearly that as a profession we 
have not yet realised that the cottage of the future 
cannot be the cottage of the past, the former being 
necessarily a unit in a composition, the latter having 
an individual entity. 

I sincerely hope that cottage building in the fut ure 
will come to be the work of the architect. It is his 
own fault if it doesn’t, but he must not think of 
cottages separately. I think that the profession 
would do well to have an exhibition of housing 
schemes, and I think it would do well if it were to 
offer through the Institute one or two prizes to students 
for ideal schemes. ‘The profession must hold on to 
this housing while the nation is interested. It has 
made a very good start under Mr. Hare, our President, 
in arranging for these national competitions, and it 
has, [am pleased to intimate, arranged for a special, 
and what I believe to be acceptable, set of charges 
in connection with such schemes, and I hope it will 
continue to do more. 

Mr. GEO. HUBBARD, F.S.A. [F.]: May I ask 
Professor Adshead one question? He talked of this 
vast scheme for building half a million cottages, but 
he made no mention as to where the funds are to 
come from to put up those cottages. Has he any 
scheme in his mind ? 

Porfessor ADSHEAD: Part of the cost would be 
made up on business lines; the rest would be a 
subsidy from the Government. 
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Mr. ROBERT 8S. WEIR: 
interest ? 

Piofessor ADSHEAD: Money handed over. 

Mr. HUBBARD: You think that is a business 
proposition. 

Professor ADSHEAD: Yes, a national proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. HUBBARD: I look upon this subject from 
an entirely different point of view from the one taken 
up by Professor Adshead. It seems to me that the sug- 
gestion he puts forward is that it is a matter of national 
importance that there should be these houses for the 
working classes, (Hear, hear.) Ifso, and the Govern- 
ment is to provide the money, I think you are going a 
long way towards stopping private enterprise. It is 
private enterprise which has invariably helped this 
country in all times of trial ; and if there is a time of 
trial coming in the matter of erecting cottages for the 
working classes I think private enterprise may be 
left to solve the problem. Just regard for a moment 
what has been the effect in the past. I admit there 
is the growing evil of an insufficiency of dwellings for 
the working classes ; that, to my mind, has been 
brought about partially by certain semi-philanthropic 
bodies, such as the Peabody Trust, the Sutton Trust, 
and Borough Councils, who have undertaken to put 
up dwellings and have been satisfied with a 2} per 
cent. return on their outlay. The question is one of 
supply and demand. If there is the demand it is far 
better to leave it to private enterprise to create the 
supply. 

Mr. HENRY R. ALDRIDGE (Secretary, National 
Housing and Town Planning Council): The essential 
feature of the remarks we have just listened to is that 
the interaction of the forces of supply and demand 
has met housing needs in the past. If that were 
true the argument would have very great weight. 
3ut I venture, with all respect, to submit that it is 
not true. When I hear that private enterprise has 
in the past met our national housing needs, my 
thoughts and my memories—going back over twenty 
years of housing work—bring up definite pictures. I 
remember, for example, a Northumberland mining 
village of absolutely worn-out shells of houses, con- 
sisting of one large room below and a kind of lean-to 
at the back, a movable step ladder leading to a bed- 
room above built under the slant of the roof, with the 
window beginning at the floor level and only rising 
about four feet. I remember that as a product of 
supply and demand in the past. I remember, as 
another example, the secretary of a workmen’s 
organisation telling me that, a little while before, 
there had been an inquest in the village on the child 
of a miner which had met its death by falling down 
a bedroom step-ladder. 

Speaking with experience of the past, I am clearly 
of opinion that private enterprise has broken down. 
If this be true—and I submit that it is not a matter 
of argument, but a matter which can be ascertained 
and accepted by men who are out to seek the truth— 
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then the argument as to the successful operation of 
the laws of supply and demand in the past vanishes. 

[ was hoping that Mr. Wills would have been here 
to-day, for I cannot help feeling that he is inclined to 
give more thought and attention to academic ques- 
tions of economic theory than to questions which 
concern the daily life of the people. There is, more- 
over, too great a tendency in this and other quarters 
to say of any drastic proposal: “ This is Socialism,” 
and to overlook the fact that it may be Christianity. 

Professor Adshead spoke of the attitude of the 
architect in the past. May I say—and I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood—that I think that when there 
is a “searching of heart” amongst architects and 
professional men generally there will be profound 
sorrow at their failure to rise to a great opportunity. 
Remember that in the building industry you are the 
cultured men ; you should be the intellectual leaders. 
But you have been ‘‘ dumb dogs ”’ in the past when 
the housing needs of the people were being urged. 

I believe we are at the threshold of a great period 
of Renaissance, and that if only the architect will 
rise to the height of his opportunity he will in this 
period take a greater place in nativnal life than he has 
ever taken yet. But he must pay the pricez—he must 
take a living interest in social problems. 

Professor Adshead’ spoke of the craftsman of a 
hundred years ago. The craftsman then was a living 
entity to the builder, and to the architect who de 
signed the building. But in recent years the architect 
has never thought of the craftsman—except as a kind 
of individual machine—and the men of culture who 
should have acted as an aristocracy and have watched 
over with deep concern the welfare of the workers in 
this great industry have developed into a kind of 
“snobocracy.” They have neglected their duty 
towards their poorer working-class brethren in this 
great building craft. 

The architect must “ set his house in order” and 
put an end to this period of neglect by combining with 
the builder and the workman to raise the whole status 
of the industry of which they are a part. 

May I now deal with some detailed questions as to 
the need for preparing housing schemes. At the end 
of the war we shall be faced not only with a colossal 
housing shortage but with the need for providing 
work for great masses of men in the building industry. 
The building industry is a muscular industry, and has 
contributed very finely indeed towards the defence of 
the country. A third of a million will need to be de- 
mobilised from the Army, and it will be in the in- 
terests of national economy to see that these men shall 
be liberated as early as possible and sent back to work 
in their industry. More than another third of a 
million are engaged on war work, and when war work 
ceases the problem of utilising their energy must also 
be dealt with. 

It is for these reasons that we are urging that 
schemes shall be prepared now. But it is suggested 
that we cannot make such preparations now! Surely 
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that is a pitifully poor view to take in regard to a 
great problem ; it is a policy of drift. Personally I 
would a thousand times prefer to be condemned by 
every building paper in the land for advocating a 
constructive policy than commit myself to such an 
inept, miserable and wretched policy as a policy of 
drift. It is a policy which is ignoble, a policy which 
is everlastingly mean. Happily, despite all the criti- 
cism, our constructive policy holds the field—viz,, 
that the Government should call on the local autho- 
rities of the country to prepare and hold ready housing 
schemes. 

Professor Adshead mentioned that the Government 
will give grants-in-aid. Assuming the forecast given 
by Mr. Hayes Fisher in a speech at Manchester at the 
end of last year to be correct, this aid will take the 
form of a grant of one-third. That is to say, in a 
scheme costing £90,000, £30,000 will be given as a 
free grant. It has been suggested that similar aid 
should be given to private enterprise. But suppose 
you submit such a proposal to Parliament, what 
will Members of Parliament say in regard to the 
following problem: Assuming that a speculative 
builder is given a grant-in-aid to the extent of a third 
of the cost of construction (say £100 out of £300), at 
what price will he sell the cottage when it is built 
The building cost will be £200—viz., £300 less £100. 
Will the builder be left free to accept the offer of the 
highest bidder ?_ If so, then he will possibly be able 
to get £350, and the £100 given by the State will be 
a clear bonus to him. To go to Parliament with 
proposals such as these (which no responsible Member 
of Parliament can regard as worthy of serious sup- 
port) is to be foolish and not practical, and when the 
Editor of The Builder suggests that in rejecting such 
proposals as these we know nothing of economics he 
is making a grotesque misstatement. 

Speaking for the Committee of the National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Council, I should like to add 
that we have given most careful consideration to the 
problem of private enterprise, and I personally hope 
that much can be done in providing a wise solution 
for some of the difficulties. But you will not get a 
wise solution by attacking local authorities. Let us 
always realise that from the point of view of Parlia- 
ment the local authority is the one body which can 
be trusted, because it works in the public interest. 
May I add that the statements so freely and so 
extravagantly made with regard to the greater cost 
of local authorities cottage schemes are untrue. [I 
find on investigation that there are at least fifty 
schemes of cottage building by local authorities 
which are quite as private building 
schemes. To those who say sarcastic things about 
these schemes of local authorities let me throw the 
challenge back and say: ‘“ Bring out your definite 
cases of extravagance in cottage building schemes— 
not slum schemes—and let us examine them fairly on 
their merits.” The truth is that many critics of local 


] 


authorities have been repeating, parrot-like, the ex- 


good as any 
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travagant criticisms of other people. They have 
never ascertained the facts for themselves. 

In conclusion, may I refer to a remark made by 
Professor Adshead. He said, “ Housing to-day has 
become almost an obsession.” If he means that 
everybody is now realising the need for action I am 
very glad, because we have been at the other extreme 
in the past. But why is it that this movement has 
touched the national conscience? Surely it is 
because we have, as a nation, in this war, ‘* found 
ourselves.” Men have come pouring out of houses 
which are not fit for human beings to live in—north, 
south, east and west—to serve their country. If 
they had had a “ niggling” kind of patriotism they 
might have asked whether their homes were worth 
fighting for. But they have been good Englishmen 
and have put aside their grievances and sense of 
neglect. This movement will go forward because 
the conscience of the nation realises that a debt will 
need to be paid to these men. The debt represented 
by War Bonds will be paid—every penny of it. It is 
‘up to” the conscience of the nation to pay in full 
this other debt—a debt which we owe to the men who 
are serving the nation so splendidly in the time of 
peed, 

Mr. HUBBARD,.—I do not know whether I may be 
allowed to speak again, but I have been accused of 
advocating a retrograde policy, and I. do not want 
that impression to remain unchallenged. All [ ask is 
that you should strip the subject of sentimentality, 
and look at it from a purely business point of view. 
If the Government is to supply: one-third of the cost 
as a voluntary gift, and not as a charge on the 
building, who will receive that gift when the builder 
sells the house? Such a scheme would be economi- 
cally bad and unbusinesslike. I fully agree with 
every word that has been said as to the need for 
better housing of the working classes. ‘‘ The life of 
the nation is in the breath of the school children,” 
and if they cannot breathe pure air in their houses 
the health of the country will suffer. Let the stan- 
dard of the dwellings be settled by authorities, and 
let private enterprise do the rest. If private enter- 
prise has failed in the past, this has been partly due 
to the action of the semi-philanthropic bodies, who 
have stifled private enterprise. 

Mr. W. 8. PURCHON, M.A. [4.], Sheffield: The 
title of this Conference is, I think, particularly fortu- 
nately worded, “National Housing and National Life.” 
I fear that asa people we have not realised the relation 
between the two. We are only just beginning to 
realise that our men, women and children are our 
greatest national asset. With this realisation comes 
the belief that a thorough overhauling of the housing 
of our people is an urgent necessity in the highest 
interests of the nation. Were it not for the fact that 
we know that housing has been undertaken in hap- 
hazard fashion in the past, we might come to the con- 
clusion that the conditions which obtain in some of 
our towns and cities are the result of a deliberate 
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attempt to crush out our civilisation. Large numbers 
of our houses are of such a type thac it is definitely 
known that they are having a most serious effect on 
our infant mortality rates, while the honest craftsman 
with a moderate-sized family is made to feel—not 
that he is a worthy citizen—but rather that he is an 
undesirable tenant. 

For some years now I have been trying to interest 
the people of Sheffield in the problem of their own city, 
and possibly a few particulars of a concrete example 
may be helpful to the Conference. In 1904 néw houses 
were built in Sheffield to the number of 2,527—a 
figure which was steadily reduced to 438 in 1915, and 
during the last three years 1,000 houses have been 
destroyed, whereas in the ten years prior to the war 
only 500 in all were demolished. Before the war our 
M.O.H. reported a serious scarcity of houses and an 
increase in the number of cases of overcrowding. In 
1911 there were 4,729 overcrowded houses in Sheffield, 
and nowadays houses are being ran—like the factories 
—on the shift system. Out of our 107,000 houses, 
16,000 are of the back-to-back type, and here in the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ] think I need 
not do more than mention that these houses are, in the 
very nature of things, unsuitable for their purpose. 

In addition to these 16.000 back-to-back houses 
there are another 8,000 which are referred to in a 
recent official report as ‘* more or less insanitary and 
unhealthy.” This gives us a total of 24,000 seriously 
defective houses, in which are dwelling some 120,000 
to {150,000 out of our population of about half a 
million. Not only have the people who are com- 
pelled to live in these houses to put up with the 
serious inconvenience of having only one room to act 
as a combined scullery, kitchen, living room, parlour, 
bathroom and washhouse; to run the risks conse- 
quent on having no ventilated larder and on using so- 
called sanitary conveniences reached in many cases 
after walking some little distance down the street 
and across a yard common to a number of dwellings, 
but such is the amazing irony of fate that by many 
thoughtless people they are actually condemned as 
* slum-dwellers ” to be unfit for a better environment. 
* They would turn a garden city into a slum ina year 
or so” one is told over and over again. 

On the whole, one comes to the conclusion, after 
looking more closely into facts, that these fellow- 
citizens of ours are far from being what we understand 
by the term ~ slum-dwellers ” ; on the contrary, they 
are in the main self-respecting, hard-working men and 
women who are making an amazing effort to keep upa 
decent standard of life under difficulties which we can 
only dimly realise. 

It must also be remembered that in the distriets 
containing the ‘back-to-back houses the infantile 
mortality rates are about double the English average. 
This is largely due to the absence of ventilated larders. 
When there is no suitable storage for milk a high 
death-rate amone babies follows “as the night the 


day.” 
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We need in Sheftield 6,000 houses to make up the 
present shortage, 24,000 to replace the present un 
satisfactory houses, and 1,000 new houses each veat 


f 


to provide for our normal increase of population « 
about 5,000. So that during the next 20 vears we 
ought to build 50,000 houses. Looking ahead fon 
20 years is not, [ submit, a wild dream of Socialism, 
If the normal rate of 
erowth is not maintained, well, we shall then have 
looked ahead for, sav, 30 years instead of 20. And in 


but mere sound common sense. 


looking ahead we need not stop at 20 or 30 vears. The 
main advantage of this looking ahead is that tt shows 
us the desirability not only of seeing that the new 
houses are well designed and well built, that new 
roads and openspaces are properly laid out, that ample 
provision is made for the sites of such necessary public 
buildings as churches, schools, libraries, baths. ete., 
but that it also obliges us to consider the present city 
in its relation to the future developments, whether the 
latter arein the nature of the usual extensions to the 
city or arranged as groups of garden villages more 01 
less removed from it. 

If we can only realise that during the next 20 years 
we are to pull down a quarter of our present houses, 
and that we are going to build half aS Manv as we how 
possess, surely we shall realise that it will be well 
worth our while to consider the whole city and its 
developments as a complete unit. The sites of the 
defective houses are in nlany Cases urgently required 
and most suitable for works extensions ; we must see 
that they are not used less‘suitably. 

Our present traffic facilities only provide with 
difficulty for present needs—extension of them may 
not be enough; they may need remodelling, and this 
should be considered before we proceed far with ow 
building programme. The fact is that urban housing 
cannot be considered wisely apart froma consideration 
of the making of efficient towns and cities. 

With regard to the planning of the houses | should 
like to emphasise the Importance of paying increased 
attention to the question of aspect—the making, for 
instance, of necessary differences between houses built 
on opposite sides of roads. | hope we shall agree that 
a bath is a necessity in every house, and that while a 
large living room plus a scullery is far better than a 
small kitchen and a small parlour, in the case of large 
n addition to the living room 


families a parlow 
possesses creat advantages, particularly il wett ink ol 
the educational facilities for which we are hoping 
{part from the important questions of planning 
houses and simplify ing details so as to reduce the work 
of running a house, looking ahead and thinking of 


t + 


large numbers ot houst s ought to make us COnS dei 0 


what extent we can use various labour-saving devices 
Much, I am sure, can be done, but we must no vo to 
the extreme and turn our kitchens into engine rooms, 
so that mechanics will be needed instead of servants 
The installation of patent dish-washers, for instance. 
lead to far more work than the old 


nueght possi bly 


fashioned washing of pots. At the same time we 
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absurd 


[ Imagine 


should beware of dismissing suggestions as 


without giving them careful consideration 
nothing could sound more absurd to us than the 


delivery of vas to houses must have sounded to ow 


forefathers, and the delivery of hot water 
may turn out to be quite practic able 


to dwellings 


Communal ideas snould certainly be considered 


1 
on these 


nere ana 


carefully, and experiments should be tried 


lines where conditions seem favourable 


there they undoubtedly are, but asa peopt we are not 
ready forthem yet, and | doubt whether ¢ vel sh 
be. 

| am not an economist. but wish to say one word on 
the question of finance Keeping down the cost of 


house-building 1s extremely 1mportant, b 


not let it develop nto an obsession After the wal 
money will doubtless have a lower value than it had 
before the war, and one result will be the higher min 


mum wage, which | hope we shall agree s| 


less than will allow the paying of the economic rent of 
a house in which a man and his family ean live in 
reasonable decency and comfort In Sheftield I know 
that many workers, not only under war conditions but 
also before the war. earned such wages that the 
could have afforded to pay higher rents. and doubtless 


houses 


many of them would have moved into be 
had such houses been available 

To me it seems clear that the housing problem 1s at 
that bad 


re develop 


the root of most of our social troubles. and 
housing conditions are a menace to the f 
There 1 


this point. and 


t need fo1 
1 trust 


ment of our civilisation. still ore 
the education of the public on 
h ideals 


bv the 


that architects will help to put forward hig 
The architect is still 
public. He has designed 
tion of our present houses and he is condemned for the 
country 


sadly misunderstood 


an absurdly small propo} 
defects of those he has not designed lf the 


realised more clearly the help which the architect 
can give in this pressing question the architect might 
benefit incidentally, but the gain to the community 
would be enormous. 

At the close of the Boer War, Kipling, writing of 
the return of our soldiers, makes one of them say 
Ow can I ever take o 
With awful Old Encland 
An’ “ouses both sid of t 


And ‘edges two sides of the lan 
The Boer War was a different thing from the 
struggle in which we are now engaged, and the 


“Tommy ” of whom Kipling wrote different 
from our present citizen-soldier, but there has been 
little change in the houses. Let it be part of our task 
to use our utmost endeavours to make the housing 
of the future something vastly than the 
‘’ouses both sidés of the street’ at which Kipling’s 
‘Tommy ” quite rightly turned up his cockney nose. 

Mr. CHARLES T. RUTHEN [F. After Professo1 
Adshead finished his paper, it appeared to me that 
the time of the Conference was to be taken up in the 


Vas 


better 


discussion of the problem of the ability or otherwise 
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of private enterprise to undertake satisfactorily the 
erection of these houses after the conclusion of hostili- 
I am rather glad, however, that that much 
debatable point has not been pressed further. Still, 
[ think it ought to be pointed out to those gentlemen 
who say and keep on saying that private enterprise 
did in pre-war days satisfactorily cater for the work- 
ing and that the same agency should be 
allowed to do so in post-war days, that private enter- 
prise did not in fact perform this duty. The shortage 
of houses for the working classes in South Wales 
before the outbreak of war was variously put at from 
10.000 to 75,000. That shortage had been accumu- 
lating for at least twenty years. If private enter- 
prise was satisfactorily catering for the working 
classes, how did this shortage come about Q 
advocates of private enterprise claim that something 
like 97 per cent. of the houses erected were built by 


ties 


classes, 


Those 


various forms of private enterprise, and this statement 
is passed over as being conclusive evidence of the 
eflicacy of these agencies to carry out this work in the 
davs to without interference. We are to 
assume, therefore, that 3 per cent. have been erected 
by some other agencies, and that those other agencies 
[ think I am perfectly right in 
stating that had local authorities (or others) not 
erected the 3 per cent., the advocates of private enter- 


come, 


are local authorities. 


have come forward with the statement 
‘we have erected 100 per cent. of the houses.y 
Particular care is, however, taken to say that 97 per 
cent. of the houses “ erected” have been built by 
private enterprise, not 97 per cent: of the houses 
. ‘That is exactly where the trouble comes 
in. Supposing 150 houses are required in a district, 
and private enterprise erects 97 and the local authority 
three, what about the remaining 50 houses ? No one 
has supplied these houses and no one appears to be 
willing to supply them. Now, in South Wales, this 
difference between the * built ” and the 
houses * required ” actually reached the huge figures 
stated before. It comes to this: that private enter- 
prise has been gradually withdrawing from the 
smaller and cheaper type of working-class houses : 
particularly in my own district private enterprise has 
found this type less attractive and the class of tenant 
a little more difficult to handle. Therefore this lower 
or cheaper type of house has for the last twenty years 
been slowly but surely neglected. The problem in 
South Wales before the war was very acute, I may say 
very but after the war the accumulated 
shortage of many years, added to that due to the 
almost complete suspension of building activities for 
the war period, will present a problem demanding 
immediate and comprehensive treatment. One could 
paint a lurid picture of the “ shift’’ system in the 
colliery districts of South Wales in the use of housing 
accommodation. 

[ expected to hear to-day a discussion upon National 
Housing and National Life. 1°. prepared to admit, 
of course, that at the bottom of all discussions on these 


could 


required 


houses 


Serious ; 
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questions must come the subject of finance ; but | 
think it is time that those who consider finance only 
should go very closely into the question as to whether 
private enterprise has in the past performed the 
functions which it is claimed it could perform. If it 
has not done so, those who talk about private enter- 
prise should admit it. They ought not to cling to 
this idea and attempt to ruin what is a real national 
project by adhering to what is, as they must admit if 
full enquiries are made, false. We want a little bit 
more humanity to start with, and just a little less 
book-keeping : it would be better in the long run. 
Is there anyone here or elsewhere who suggests that 
a real comprehensive housing scheme should not be 
carried out because it cannot be shown to be sound 
commercially? Does anyone suggest, for instance, 
that lunatic asylums pay ? or that workhouses pay ‘ 
Why, then, keep them up? Why not provide the 
workers with decent homes and not build lunatic 
asvlums ? Fifteen years ago | claimed that it was 
very much better to pay Is. in the £ as a rate for a 
good housing scheme than that much or more for a 
good workhouse scheme, or for a good lunatic asylum 
scheme, or through the Imperial Exchequer for a jolly 
good jail. Surely iWis very much better to give the 
people good homes. 

I think Professor Adshead to a large extent covers 
the points | proposed to mention, but may I suggest 
that in the housing schemes of the future * housing ~ 
is a word which should be applied very, very broadly, 
very nationally, and that it should, if I may be 
allowed to suggest it. be made to cover the workshops 
as well as the homes of the people. Also that the 
whole planning should be broadly conceived, and not 
be merely considered as a scheme for providing some 
kind of cover for the people from the elements. On 
the subject of National Housing and National Life 
it appears to me that the question of housing should be 
interpreted in its comprehensive sense, industrial as 
well as social, in its relation to commerce, to industrial 
accommodation, as well as that of housing in the 
generally accepted sense of providing homes for the 
people. Housing in the past, that is, only in the 
sense of providing homes for the people, has been con- 
sidered, except in the case of a few outstanding and 
well-known examples, apart altogether from the 
demands of commerce and of industry, with the 
result that there have been distinct and, ore might 
say, unfortunate and unnecessary separations of 
classes. The homes of the workers have been estab- 
lished without any regard for that social well-being 
that one would suggest is necessary to produce a 
satisfactory condition of affairs. The requirements 
of industry have been considered apart altogether 
from the social needs of those who have to labour. 
This lack of consideration has resulted in the separa- 
tion of the classes already referred to, and in the isola- 
tion of the working-class members of the community. 
The barrier between the classes has been in this way 
unnecessarily broadened, and a feeling of alienation is 
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thereby engendered. As a result there has been pro- 
duced an animosity, a feeling of resentment among the 
great body of the working classes, which is so 
disastrous to national life and so productive of 
industrial unrest and strife. The lack of social inter- 
course and the absence of that feeling of friendly asso- 
ciation have brought about an antagonism disastrous 
to national life and exceedingly difficult to combat. 

The children of the workers are nurtured in an atmo- 
sphere of bitterness towards all other classes of the 
community, and the class of citizen which will com- 
pose the coming generation will, justifiably in my 
opinion, be antagonistic to the other classes of the 
community who have been able to occupy homes 
removed from the grime and toil of industry, while 
the workers and their children have been prevented 
from enjoying the opportunities of seeing the better 
and brighter side of life. 

Professor W. R. LETHABY [F.]: IL would like to 
associate myself with every word Mr. Aldridge said, 
also with every word Mr. Purchon said, as well as 
with those of the last speaker. I wish we could 
impress these matters on the government of this Insti- 
tute. Could we pass some resolution here asking the 
Council to consider this matter with a view to forming 
some constructive policy / 

Mr. ROBERTS. WEIR: I did not intend to speak. 
I came to hear what architects had to say on this 
very grave question of housing, not as an architect 
but asa representative of a local authority. Anything 
I may say is a result of my practical experience of the 
last few months, and I think you will agree that an 
ounce of practical experience is worth a pound of 
theory. 

I ama member of a rural district council. and the 
rural side of housing appeals to me very strongly. | 
am afraid it is being overshadowed by the much 
larger problem of urban housing. I am always being 
accused of talking parish politics when I happen 
to get up to speak on this subject ; but, after all, in 
rural affairs it is the parish that is the unit. The parish 
in which I live is sufficiently near London to allow of 
its having been developed as a residential centre 
within the last few vears. And one of the great causes 
of a shortage of cottages is that a large number of 
houses have been erected—by architects mostly—and 
their clients have evidently not thought very much 
about housing their employees. These houses have 
enough land attached to them to require the constant 
employment of one or two gardeners, and there may 
be a chauffeur as well. These men in very many cases 
have had to find accommodation in the village. Being 
paid good wages they have been able to outbid the 
ordinary day labourer when a house in the village 
becomes vacant. There is consequently a tremendous 
shortage of houses in that parish, and it is only one of 
18 parishes in the rural district. The Local Govern- 
ment Board some years ago sent down an inspector 
to report on the condition of the health of the people 
in this district, and he reported that it was very bad, 
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owing largely to the defeetive hous 


Housing and Town Planning Act came into force the 





local authority was bound und its provisions to 
inspect the housing in the district. This was done by 
the Surveyor, who made reports on the ses hich 
he considered to be unsatisfactor ¢ cal 
authority declined to give time to discuss these \ 
few cases which were appallingly bad from the publi 
health standpoint were considered, |} ever, and 
these were dealt with in a haphazard wa This went 
on until the Local Government Board issued then 
Memorandum a year ago, asking for det is to the 
state of the housing in the district. I the ed that 
this matter must realivy be faced. The t is that 
a Housing Committee was appointed, oi | was 
made a member and eve Thi 
committee at once undertoo n wmspection of the 
houses which had been scheduled as unwholesome and 
unfit for human habitation. We are gradually goine 
through these parishes, and it erfect ppalling 
the state of things whicl \W I ! 
mittee was formed the membe { f 1 it thev 
were going to see. The ened 
And it will he our busines s of the 
council also to the facts. Ia erfectlv sure that out 
of about 1.000 defective houses 400 or 500 will have 
to be condemned outright t re oO ad tes. the 
floors are below the level of t sround tside. and 
whenever there is even rain 
soaks in 

[ do not want to occupy the time of the meeting by 
relating in detail the difficulti e are up against 
but the question of proper food storage room has been 
mentioned, and T should just like t that in 90 pr 
cent. of the houses there is none. You W here is 
vour food cupboard ? the : ou witl 
pride an old box with a piece of wir er it whicl 
the husband has made for t] UTpOSe And i know 
what that means. The inf talrt verv high. 
and whenever there is an ¢ emic it rst in these 
cottages, 

To sum up the situatior 3] ive to 
build 600 to 700 new cottages. Put it at the lowest 
500 houses at £300 each hat e) 150.001 for one 
rural district of 18 parishes 1 ( Sneland 
You mia take that as a fan el f I ne NTS IS 
not a particularly bad district. A friend 1@ Was 
staving in Norfolk recently, and he t that fro 
his own investigation | 
more than half the ho S , Nal 
habitation How we O 0 
not know I supp ( 
scheme is brought ou ee. itl Sade 
voing to be fixed [« | ( 
this morning with a mi t \ ral Wages 
Board, a landowner in W H ; te 
sidering this lest1ol ) r] tut s thev at 
also considering Ihe f yt 
Wade » 1 The oy} id 
sucl \W ry s will 
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proper rent, and so he will be ina position to demand 


an adequate cottage. There are also other points 


which will have to be considered ; for instance, the 
question of the tied cottage as between the farmer and 
his labourer. This gentleman’s opinion is that the tied 
cottage is a mistake. He considers that a man should 
be free to have his own cottage, so that if he were dis- 
mussed from one particular job he would not have to 
I have also talked over the 
matter with others in the country, and it seems to me 
that all the more clear-thinking people are of the same 
And, of course, with the facilities—which 
will be increased after the war—for getting about. 
country districts, it is possible that in rural 
we shall be able to build new little hamlets, 
eroups of houses sufficiently large to each form a 
operative centre. And one thing which I consider 
to be very important is that in building new houses in 
the country districts there should be plenty of land 
one-eighth of anacre I would put down as the absolute 
Inlmum I hovels with 
lens one-half and one-quarter of an acre in extent 
ud very respectable people living under exceedingly 
bad conditions in them. Asked why they lived there, 
* We love a garden, and we took this 
I want to see all 


leave the cottage too. 


even 1n 


districts 


have come across awful 


replied 
it had a beautiful earden.”’ 
the new houses built, as far as possible, with good 
And that leads us to the wider question of 
the revival of craftsmanship in the country districts 

hough I shall not enter into that 
placing of soldiers on the land—both these hinge on 


the question of housing. Some savy many of the people 


pecause 


irdens 


how and the 


are not fit to live in good houses. So we get back to 


the original question of education. I have seen 
children going to the village school nik ely turned out, 
nd I have 

‘ ila { 


ot (one 


vone to see the hovels thev have come out 
wonders then how thev can have been so 
turned out. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Purehon said 


something about the back-to-back houses in Sheffield 


nicely 


» are lots in our country villages with conditions 
I am glad to hear from him that there is 

ne hope of Sheffield. I had a letter recently from a 
friend, an architect by training, a very skilful crafts- 
is in the Air Force and stationed neat 
He says: * The only thing I can say about 
Sheffield is, I should like to see it blown up by 
rolled 
ollers and left for ten vears, and a new town started, 


st as bad 


in who 1s 


vi ite and over by a number of steam- 


somewhere else.” 


Inder better conditions, 


Mr. A. R. JEMMETT [F 


] 


A resretted that the dis 


ission had been confined to the political aspect ot 
the subject, for which the Government, not the pro- 
sion. was Ir sponsible. So far as the profession 


erned it did not much 
ises were financed from public or private 


Design 


seem to matter very 
hie Che ! ng 
ces so long as architects designed them 

Mur special responsibility, and in his view it would 

we profitable to turn our attention to our own 
orteominegs In this respect, as outlined in Professor 
\dshead’s re view we 


marks, From our point of 








NATIGNAL HOUSING 
were no doubt justified in priding ourselves on out 
domestic work, yet from another point of view it 
might be said that we have hardly yet begun to think 
seriously and systematically how best to express the 
national Jiie, as we live it and understand it to-day, 
in the national housing. We rather pre- 
possessed by the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and do not go straight to contemporary life 
for our inspiration or make any definite effort to 
foresee its tendencies. Mr. Weir's experience of 
people willing to put up with miserable cottages for 
the sake of good gardens appears to confirm the view 
that cottagers share the modern tendency towards a 
more open-air life. From a modern standpoint a 
man’s whole plot of ground—not merely his house— 
should be conceived as his dwelling-place—his home 

and designed accordingly. The house itself tends to 
become more in the nature of a shelter from the 
weather and a store for personal belongings, while 
life is being actually lived more and more in the 
garden, that outside the house is 
valuable and needs as much careful planning as 
space within. The tendency to sleep out of doors 
is growing, and a cottage with no facilities for this 
purpose seems rather out of date. This is only 
one of many technical points of arrangement and 
design suggested by Professor Adshead’s observations, 


seem 


SO space as 


and they are surely more suitable for discussion at a 
conference of architects than the rival merits of public 
and private enterprise. 

Mr. JOSEPH CROUCH {F.j, Birmingham: | 
would like to mention a word in regard to rural 
housing. [am glad Mr. Weir referred to it, 
itisa question which has been too much neglected in 
the past. With regard to the shortage of houses in 
rural districts, Dr. Addison referred the other day 
to the Report which was published in 1912, and which 
has been accepted generally as correct as to the con- 
dition of housing in rural districts. In that Report 
the shortage of houses in 1912 is given as 120,000, 
apart from the question of badly constructed houses 
and those unfit for human habitation. Since the wai 
began it has been decided that at least three million 
acres of land previously in permanent pasture are to be 
broken up for arable ; and those of us who live in the 
country know what has already been accomplished in 
that direction. This means that at least 30,000 new 
families will have to come on the land, which brines 
up the total to at least 150,000 houses which will have 
to be provided for in the near future. It is clear that 
inthe rural districts it is impossible for these houses to 
be built te any extent in any other way than by the 
local authorities. J am a member of a local authority 
in a rural district in mid-Eneland, and I know the 
class of people who compose these rural authorities. 
They are generally farmers, clergymen, and a few men 


because 


of leisure in the district. The officials generally con- 


sist of a clerk, who is a local solicitor. generally a man 
of education and of fairly broad outlook, and the 


surveyor. The surveyor is not, as a rule, the sort of 
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man who by his training ought to be entrusted with 
We as an 


Institute ought seriously to consider the best methods 


the scheme of building these new cottages. 


by which the designing and laying out of these new 
cottages are to be prepared. Lt will not be simply 
isolated cottages in all parts of the country and in 
villages already existing : it will in many cases mean 
new villages with all appliances of communal life 


Who Is 


new 


churches, chapels, schools, village halls, ete. 
to be responsible for the production of these 
schemes ? I believe there are two ideas under con- 
one is the appointment of Commissioners 
who shall deal with these 


The other is the appointment 


sideration : 
the Government, 
questions as they arise. 
of some sort of Statutory Committee, formed of people 
in the district who have knowledge of the local require- 
of influence and standing, with a 
sufficient number of technical advisers connected with 
These Commissioners or Statutory 


by 


ments, persons 
such committees 
Committees, as the case may be, will advise locai 
authorities as to the best methods of procedure It 
is, 1 think, a point on which we as an Institute might 
very well express an opinion as to what is the best 
method by which these new undertakings shall be 
brought to a successful issue. The question in the 
towns is not quite the same as in rural districts, where 
we have unspoiled Nature to deal with. Inthe country 
it is imperative that what is left of unspoiled England 
should be carefully preserved, and that architects who 
by thei1 training have learned to reverence the past 
should have the control of the new developments. In 
very few will it be found that the local 
surveyor Is the right man to be entrusted with this 
work, but in most cases it will be found that this will 
happen unless we as an Institute are able to influence 


Cases 


public opinion in the right way. 

The CHAIRMAN : The discussion has shown that 
architects are all very keenly interested in this sub 
ject and are anxious to bring about a right settle- 
ment. The only rock we show signs of splitting on is 
that of finance and economics. Mr. Purchon touched 
on a point which will appeal to all of us when he 
emphasised the fact that in the next quarter of a 
century we have not only to provide this large 
number of new houses but to rebuild a tremendous 
number of insanitary and insufficient houses. My 
experience shows that none of the figures which have 
been given are over-statements. Probably one-third 
of the existing houses, taking both town and country, 
are unfit for decent living. Some form of organi- 
sation is wanted, not only for the housing of the 
future but also for the treatment of existing insani- 
tary dwellings. This Conference has performed a 
useful function in arriving at that agreement. Per- 
haps the meeting would accept Professor Lethaby’s 
suggestion that the attention of the Council be 
drawn to this question, with the view of some definite 
steps being taken, not only to keep an eye on what 
has been done but to help things forward in the right 
direction. 
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1" | 
lwo poin nave 


Professor ADSHEAD (in reply 
arisen out of the discussion which I think we 
and they 


should 


not leave the room without remembering, 


were raised by Mr. Jemmett. There is, first, the 
direct interest of the architect And that direct 
interest, it seems to me, takes two aspects In the 
first place, in what way can we, as architects, associate 
ourselves with this great amelioration of the con 


housing ¢ 


dition of the working classes with regard t 


In the second place, in what way ca? e qualify our 
selves better to undertake this task Professor 
Lethaby mentioned the importan f striking while 
the iron is hot. and not leaving the matter to die out 
with this meeting. And. since he advocated ow 
passing a resolution. I begleave to mo e followin 
* That the Council be asked to report as to 
what can be done bv the Institute nterest 
and associate the profes Lon n the ousing 
question, and, in particular, to considel the 
feasibility of taking such actio1 result 
in the Institute and the Allied Societ through 
out the United Kinedom taking active measures 
to meet the housing needs and | MUSING pro 
blems in their area.” 
Mr. Lanchester sec onded the resoluti nd it is 
carried unanimously 
The National Housing Competition conducted by the 
R.1.B.A. and Allied Societies. 
The origin of this competition has already been 


recorded in the JOURNAL and the scheme of compet 
tion and the Conditions will be 
November and December 
mitted were on view for a short time after the adjudi 


found in the issues foi 


last. The designs sub 


cation in the respec tive areas, the iated designs 


pren 
in the provinces being eventually sent to the Institute 
and exhibited with the premiated designs of the Home 
Counties Area. The following is a complete list of the 


awards : 


Cuasses A, B, C: First Premium, £100; 8 
CLass D: First Premium, £5 S md. £30 
HOME COUNTIES AREA 
{ssessors.—-Mr. Henry T. Har P lent), Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber (Hon. Sec.), Sir Aston Webb. K.C.V.O., C.B 
Dk, Mee: BV. Lanchester, Professor Adshead. Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, and Mr. Harry Redfert 
Crass A 
First Premium: Mr. Courtenay M. Crickr 
Second Premium: Mr. F. C. W. Barrett 
Hon. Mentions: Messrs. Wilson, Newton Round, M1 
Cc. O. Nelson, and Mr. C. Wontner Smit} the latter's 


design purchased for 25 guineas 
Crass B 
Mr. Alfred Cox 
Courtenay M. Crickmer 


Wilson, Newton & Round, M 
Barrett. and Mr. John C.S 


First Premium : 

Second Premium: Mr: 

Hen. Mentions: Messrs 
C. Wontner Smith, Mr. F.C. W 
Soutar. 
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CLase <. 
Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer. 
Mr. C. Wontner Smith. 
Mr. Roland Welch, Messrs. 
and Mr. H. R. Gardner. 


First Premium : 
Second Premium : 
Hon. Me 
Newton & 


Wilson. 


ntions : 


Round, 


Crass D. 


Mr. John A. W. Grant. Edinburgh. 
Mr. W. R. Mosley. 
Mr. C. Wontner Smith. 


First Premium: 
Second Premium : 
Hon. Ment OFi'2 
MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL AREA. 
Issessors. Mr. John B. Gass, Mr. E. P. Hinde, Mr. F. B. 
Dunkerley, Mr. P. 8. Worthington, and Mr. G. H. Grayson. 
CLass A 
First Premium: Mr. H. L. North. 


Second Premium: Mr. R. L. Collingwoos 
Hon. Mention: Mr... Arthur Cox. 


Chass B. 


Messrs. Briggs & Thornelv. 


remium : 


Second Premium not awarded. 


Crass (, 
First Premium: Messrs. Halliday, Paterson & Agate 
Second Premium: Mr. H. L. North. 

Crass D 


First Premium: Messrs. Halliday, Paterson & Agate. 
Second Premium: Mr. H. L. North. 
Hon. Mention: Mr. J. Arfon Jones. 


NORTHERN AREA. 
Mr. R. Burns Dick, Mr. William H. Thorp, 
R. Wigfull. and Mr. L. Kitchen, 


essors. 


Mr. James 


Ciass A 


Mr. J. Hervey Rutherlord, York. 
Mr. Alex. Inglis. Hawick 


First Premium : 
Second Premium : 
Cuiass B. 


First Premium: Mr. Aley. T. Scott. Huddersfield. 


Second Premium: Messrs. Knowles, Oliver & Lecson. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Chass C. 
First Premium: Messrs. Knowles, Oliver & Leeson. 


Newvastle-on-Tyne 


Second Premium: Mr. Alex. T. Scott, Huddersfield. 


CLiass D 
First Premium: Premiated design disqualified after 
ward 
Second Premium: Mr, R. E. Hastewell, Colwyn Bay. 


MIDLAND 
Mr. W. 


AREA. 
Isses Alexander Harvey, Mr. 8. Perkins 
Pick, Mr 


Sidney F. Harris, Mr. Harry Gill. 
Chass A. 
First Premium: Messrs. Stockdale, Harrison & Sons. 


Leicester. 

Second Premium: Mr. N. B. Robertson, Leicester. 

Hon. Mentions: Mr. A. E. MeKewan, Birmingham ; 
Messrs. Crouch, Butler & Savage, Birmingham, and Messrs. 
Ed. Garratt and H. W. Simister, Birmingham. 

, 


Crass B. 


First Premium: Messrs. Stockdale, Harrison & Sons, 


Leicester. 
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Second Premium: Mr. F. W. C. Gregory, Nottingham. 
Hon. Mentions: Mr. N. B. Robertson, Leicester; Mr. 

Frank H. Bromhead, Hereford, and Mr. Charles F. Sims, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

Crass C. 
First Premium: Mr. F, W. C. Gregory, Nottingham. 
Second Premium: Messrs. Stockdale, Harrison & Sons. 
Leicester. 
Crass D. 
First Premium: Messrs. Cleland & Haywood, Wolver- 
hampton. 
Second Premium: Mr. A. E. McKewan, Birmingham. 
Hon. Mentions: Messrs. Stockdale, Harrison & Sons, 

Leicester, and Messrs. Cleland & Haywood (the latter's 

design purchased for 15 guineas). 


SOUTH-WEST AREA. 
Assessors.—Sir Frank W. Wills, Professor Adshead, and 

Mr. James Crocker. 

Crass <A, 

Messrs. Thornely & Rooke, Plymouth. 
Second Premium : Mr. H. Heathman, Bristol. 
Hon. Mentions: Mr. Chas. Cole, Exeter, and 

Bradford Ball, Weston-super- Mare. 


First Premium : 


Mr. T. 
CLass B. 

First Premium: Messrs. Thornely & Rooke, Plymouth 

Second Premium: Mr. H. Heathman, Bristol. 

Hon. Mention: Major O. P. Milne, Pulborough, Sussex. 
Crass C. 

First Premium: Mr. W. A. Greener, Port Sunlight. 

Second Premium: Mr. W. Ravenscroft, Milford-on-Sea. 

Hon. Mention: Captain Cyril A. Farey, Exeter. 

Crass D. 
Mr. Chas. Cole, Exeter. 
Mr. W. A. Greenen, Port Sunlight. 


First Premium : 
Second Premium : 
SOUTH WALES AREA. 
Assessors.—Professor Adshead, Mr. A. W. Swash, 
Mr. D. M. Jenkins, Mr. J. F. Groves, and Mr. J. W. Smith. 
Crass A. 


Mr. J. A. Hallam, Cardiff. 
Messrs. Johnson & Richards, Merthyr 


Virst Premium : 
Second Premium : 
Tydfil. 
Hon. Mention (design purchased for 25 guineas): Mr. 
Thomas A. Bevan, Cardiff. 
Crass B. 


Messrs. Johnson & Richards. 
Messrs. A. Li. Thomas and 


First Premium : 

Second Premium : 
Morgan, Pontypridd. 

Hon. Mention: Mr. €. 
Mon. 


Gome1 


Ernest Lawrence, Newport, 
Crass C. 
Messrs. Johnson & Richards. 
Second Premium: Mr. C. A. Broadhead, Swansea, Glam. 
Hon. Mentions: Messrs. Eaton & Cooper, Cardiff, and 
Messrs. A. Ll. Thomas & Gomer Morgan, Pontypridd. 


First Premium : 


Cuass D. 
First Premium: Messrs. Johnson & Richards. 
Second Premium: Mr. A. F. Webb, Blackwood, Mon. 
Hon. Mention: Mr. Thomas Gibb, Port Talbot. 


The whole of the premiated designs, together with three 
of those awarded Hon. Mention which were considered 
worthy of acquisition, have been sent to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The drawings were accompanied by an 
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exhaustive Report from the President of the Institute ad- 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, President of the Local 
Government Board. With a view to continuing the his 
tory of the Competition the following extracts are quoted 


dressed to 


from this Report : 


In each of the Classes A, B and C designs were invited 
for (1) an end or semi-detached house, (2) an ordinary 


** terrace ’’ house of 18 feet frontage, and (3) a long fronted 


house one room deep only ;* and in order to test thei: 
architectural capacity the competitors were asked t 
design them in groups. Class D is intended to be ereeted 


mainly in country districts. 
Designs to the following numbers were duly delivered 


in the several districts : 
Number o Designs 
Area Compet tor Received 
Home Counties 336 686 
Northern ss 100 226 
Liverpool and Manchester 132 301 
Midland P : ; 107 245 
South-West 67 169 
South Wales . : ; 66 158 
SOS 1,788 


4 Committee of Assessors for the purpose of adjudicating 
on the designs submitted was constituted in each area 
and in each case a lady (in the Home Counties area two 
ladies) and a practical builder assisted the Committee with 
their advice. 

The points which the Committee of Selection have 
in mind are the following : 

(1) Adequate size of rooms; (2) convenience ot 
arrangements ; (3) a satisfactory architectural treat- 
ment having regard to the English tradition of cottage 
building ; (4) reasonable economy in design. 

With regard to (1), it is considered that a living room 
should not be of less than 180 feet area ; that the principal 
bedroom should not be of less than 160 feet area, and that 
the second and third bedrooms should be as large as pos- 
sible, bearing in mind the possibility of there being several 
children of each sex in one family. A suggestion has been 
made in this connection that it might be possible in the 
smaller bedrooms to arrange for beds in the form of bunks. 
one over the other where necessary. 

As to (2), it is judged to be desirable that the living 
room and scullery should directly communicate with each 
other. The larder should be readily accessible from the 
scullery. The bath should bein an enclosed space in order to 
ensure privacy, and should have hot and cold water supply 
In the case of the better-class houses, the bath is pro 
bably best placed upstairs, but it must be borne in mind 
that this involves extra expense in water services, &c. An 
exception must, however, be made in the case of mining 
districts where the bath room must of necessity be placed 
on the ground floor with as ready access as possible from 
an entrance, preferably that at the rear. Coals and w. 
should be accessible if possible under cover. 

In each of the A, Band C a house of 18 fect 
frontage was asked The competition, however, is 
considered to have shown that this frontage is too restricted 
to allow of a thoroughly satisfactory house without out- 
buildings, particularly in Classes B and C, and that th 
minimum width of trontage should be fixed at 20 feet. 

As to (3), it is felt that a satisfactory architectural treat 
ment is of great importance so far as the limitations of 
expense will allow, and that this may be attained without 
elaboration but simply by careful grouping of the houses, 
study of the design and spacing of windows, &c. In urban 
districts it will be advisable to avoid the use of dormer 


borne 


Classes 
for. 





* This wide-fronted house is intended for erection in positions where 
i satisfactory aspect for the living-room cannot be otherwise obtained 
> 


ind for sloping sites where the erection of No. 2 would involv« 
m account of the fall of the ground. 


wast 
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windows on the ground of expet ! t mainten- 
anes but it is sugvested that in rut ! nN many cast 
it may be well to incur the small ext lormers 


A hard and fast line in this respect s | t | , ted 
upon. 

In all the designs projecting win out lings in the 
rear have been practically minate t ! le 


that the rear of houses of this I n ance 
from building as possible 


With regard to 


tree 


1), it is impossil he p t time tc 


give any estimate of the probab! t t} i how 
The contents of each hou 


enbie 


ings, but it is impossible to say | ( 
on pre-war rat 
The immediate creetion of a ( 33 A 
B in ov near London in an ea t 
strongly recommended. These might b te already 
in the posse sion of the Government nd it ty 
as to be ultimately available ft nor pation by 
working-class families It is igo & ‘ f the 
houses should be completely furnished 1 nation 
in consultation with a Committ 9 , womel 
and other who have made dy t rel nt~ 
There are many valuable idea it f ! ng the 
general equipment of these house ! ! x rtain 
simple labour aving ppolianes {itt iit 
to materialise unless some such metho gested be 
adopted. If it could be rrang 
shown, the result would und 
factory 
The actual building of the ( 
to be fairly accurately ascer | ! 
tain ondition ~ and will also \ 
inspection by local uthoritic t! ighout ft intry 
committees of working-class pet ‘ rele Pia 
in this question, in a far more ex] natory ar) oe 
general public than can possibly be t ’ ins only 
Generally speaking, it is felt that, alt lo ng very 
original or 1 volutionary h result 1) 
tion, a great deal of usetu nformatior ‘ 
and it has led to a very widespreac te) t tudy 
the whole problem of the design ! truct the 
cottages If the competition I \ ‘ rv tl erer 
tion of typical cottages as suggest ‘rtant ste7 
will have been taken towards preparing the really 
itisfactory solution of the proble: g 
classes immediately conditior 
It is hoped that the Local Government B think 
well to issue a publi ation tllustrating ’ ot the 
designs. It should be emphasise er, t ich pub 
lished designs <'o not obviat the 1 ( of ent 
urchiteetural advice befor 
REVIEWS 
AN IDEAL INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE 
Port S inliqht By T. Raff D H 1LRIB.A 
Port Sunlight has been frequent leseribed both 
in articles and separate publications, but the volume 
which Mr. Raffles Davison has written a lustrated 
is bv far the most compl te and vid presentation of 
the village and its underlying principles that has vet 
appeared. Mr. Davison een t i Dest 1n Many 
of the drawings, which give. 1 tho es where 
a general view aimed at, @ far tte ylisation of 
the subject thar a photograp Vl 1) how 
ever, with rare reticence for a draught has by 


no means rejected the use of 
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detailed groups of cottages gives results for the archi- 
tect which no sketch would quite attain. 

Mr. Davison is particularly happy in the general 
bird’s-eye view of the village and works, and of 


the Diamond, taken looking towards the Art 
the latter building being still unfinished, by 
the War However well one knows Port 
this volume of Mr. Davison’s must cause 
continual surprise owing to the wealth of material 
and the charm of the subject-matter. 
Though still not completely built up, Port Sunlight 
contains enough houses and institutional buildings 
to give one an idea cf what such an industrial village 
It cannot, of course, be hoped that so 
will be forthcoming after the war to 
expend upon external details, as has fortunately been 
the case in Port Sunlight, but it will always remain a 
monument of what it was possible to achieve in the 


Gallery 
reason of 
Sunlight. 


unceasing 


can be lik , 


much money 


days of peace. 

The descriptive letterpress is adequate, and covers 
nearly every aspect of the village, including the plan- 
ning of the houses. These, by the way, are extremely 

mple and economic in arrangement, and are of such 
types that their use might easily be continued even 
It would be fortunate for 
those who are interested in housing in this country 
if Mi would make this volume the first of a 
eries: there are at 12 garden villages and 
suburbs which are worthy of a monograph. 

PaTRICK ABERCROMBIE [4.]. 


under ¢ hanged « onditions. 


Davison 
least 





THE LATE PERCIVALL CURREY [F.]. 

The death took place at Bath, on the 18th May, of 
Mr. Percivall Currey at the age of sixty-seven. The 
econd son of Mr. Henry Currey [F.], he was educated 
at Eton as a member of the Eton Eleven and 
in after vears was well known as a fine cricketer. He 
served his articles with his father at 37 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, was elected an Associate of the Institute in 
I880, and a Fellow in 1888. He was also a Fellow of 
the Survevors’ Institution, and acted for some years 
as Hon. Secretary to that Institution. He was Hon. 
Secretary for 25 vears of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. in which capacity he acted with much kindly 
feeling and discretion in helping those in distress, and 
in this he was formerly associated with Mr. 
Arthur Cates, who held the post of Hon. Treasurer. 
\t a meeting of the Council of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society a vote of condolence and sympathy with 


and W 


society 


is family was passed. 

urrey held the post of Surveyor to St. Thomas's 
.to the Duke of Devonshire, and to the Hun- 
stanton Estate. His chief works were a new Nursing 
Home for St. Thomas’s and a Reception Hall, tempor- 
irv Huts for the wounded at a cost of £12,000, the 
new Pump Room at Buxton, and plans had just been 
ipleted for a new Out-Patients’ Department, at an 
estimated cost of £60,000; also several private houses 


eon 
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and schools and factory premises. Shortly before his 
death he was engaged in assessing the value of build- 
ings under the Ministry of Munitions and this necessi- 
tated travelling all over the country, which probably 
brought on an attack of his former complaint and 
hastened his end. 

His was a singularly charming personality and he 
was most popular with all his professional brethren ; 
as one of the members of his staff said. he was almost 
too kinda master. The present writer, who knew him 
from boyhood and was associated with him in busi- 
ness, can bear witness to his single-mindedness and 
devotion to duty. He was a true gentleman and his 
loss will be deeply felt by all his associates. He is 
succeeded in his practice by his son, Mr. Harold W. 
Currey, who at present is an instructor in the Royal 
Garrison Artillerv at Lydd. 

W. Hitron Nasu [F.]. 








RESEARCH INTO TIMBER. 

In May 1916 the Institute Research Committee sent 
to the Advisory Council on Scientific and Industria! 
Research a considered Memorandum on the subject of 
Dry Rot * The Committce have since been dealing 
with the whole subject of research into timber, and 
in continuation of their earlier report the following 
memorandum on the main subject has been sent to 
Sir Frank Heath, C.B., Secretary of the Advisory 
Council : 

That the subject of research into timber, with the view to 
its more economical use and increased production, is of 
supreme importance to this country, may be judged from 
the fact that in 1913, the last complete year betore the out- 
break of war for which returns are available under normal 
conditions, the imports amounted to over £40,000,000, 
three-fourths of which represented soft-woods and the 
remainder —hard-woods report in The Builder, 
20th October 1916, on Professor Groom's lecture on ** The 
Empire's Timber Trade’’). By far the greatest proportion 
of this timber as imported in times of peace was used for 
the building and allied industries. 

For many years affer the war there is little doubt but 
that there will be a great shortage in the supplies of timber, 
especially of the soft-woods; and an increase in the 
supplies can only be obtained by the following three 


(see 


methods : 

(1) By afforestation on a large scale in this country. 

(2) By a much greater increased use in this country of 
woods grown in the various parts of the Empire, either 

(a) In substitution for woods formerly imported from 
enemy or neutral countries ; or 

(b) by the exploitation of new timbers not at present in 
common use here. 

3) By research work upon timber, with a view to the 
prevention of waste and to its more economical use. 

As regards item (1): We understand this is being dealt 
with by a Sub-Committee of the Cabinet, before which the 
Members of this Institute have already appeared and given 
evidence. (The question of afforestation, however, is 


ia the JouRNAL for August 1917 


Published in full 





TIMBER lS] 


different from the other points raised later, in that by the 
end of the war very little home-grown timber is likely to 
be available in this country, and afforestation will not 
produce results for building purposes for, say, 70 years; 
rendering it. therefore, all the more essential that the other 
questions should be dealt with promptly.) 

As regards item (2), (a) and (b): This 
branch of the subject is being dealt with by one of the 
Technical Committees of the Imperial Institute (the Indian 
and Colonial Timbers Committee), which was originally 
started at the instigation of this Institute, and on which 
three of our members have the honour of serving. 

As regards item (3): We suggest that this is a subject 
which may commend itself to the Advisory Committee of 
the Privy Council on Scientitic and Industrial 


sub-clauses 


tesearch, 
Should the Advisory 
Council decide to investigate this subject, we suggest that 
the following matters call for research : 

and the losses due to 


as promising most valuable results. 


(i.) Research into the causes of 
the decay of timber through the following causes : 

(a) Fungal (commonly called dry-rot) ; 

(6) Animal: 

(c) * Wear and tear ” (e.g., in.soft-wood blocks used for 
paving streets); with a view to eradicating such diseases 
or discovering or perfecting methods of preservation.’ 

(ii.) Research into the question of the ** 
timber 

(a) By natural means. 

(b) By artificial means. 

(iii.) Research into the methods for rendering timber 
non-inflammable, or less liable to destruction by fire. 

(iv.) Research into the uses of the waste products of 
timber (e.g., sawdust, chippings, shavings, small logs, etc. ), 
either by chemical or other means. 

(v.) into the and mechanical 
engineering of timber with a view to its most economical 
use (e.g., by quartering, by rift-sawing, &c.). 

(vi.) Research into natural and artificial methods for 
improving the “finishing ~ of timber (e.g., by staining, 
polishing, &c.) : 

(a) For its more efficient preservation. 

(6) For enhancing the appearance of the timber. 

(vii.) Research into the by-products of timber : 

(a) Of the fibre: 
artificial silk, &c. 

(b) Chemical by-products such as wood-alcohol, acetone, 


seasoning ”’ of 


Research conversion 


for such purposes as pulp, wood-wool, 


grape sugar, acetic acid, Ke. 

(viii.) Research into the destructive distillation of timber 
and the residue left in the form of charcoal of different 
kinds. 

(ix.) Research into the oils, gums, resins, and other pro- 
ducts obtained from various trees. 

(X.) 
fire-resisting properties of certain timbers. 

(xi.) Research into the supplemental products of trees 
for industrial purposes :- 

(a) The bark of certain trees—e.g., for tanning. 

(b) The fruit of certain trees—e.g., the acorn, the horse- 
chestnut (for the manufacture of explosives). 

(c) The leaves of certain trees—e.g., for manure or other 
purposes (at present they are so much waste). 
behalf of the Research Committee of 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

DicgBy L. Sotomon, Hon. Secretary. 


fesearch into miscellaneous subjects, such as the 


Signed on The 





Dry-Rot 


indun 


memol 


i 17 
» the Advisory Cou dated May 1916 
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2nd Lieut. REGINALD Fow! 'TERID is ite Lieut. ARTHUR H. TuckER, Licentiate, 
London Re ent Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Killed in action (see p. 9 Killed in action (see p. 10) 





EDWARD O'BRIEN, Licentiate Lieut. HENRY CARLETON BRUNDLE, Probationer, 
Royal Army Medical Corps Lancashire Fusiliers. 


Died on service (p. 267, JouRNAL, Sept. 1917 Killed in action (see p. 10), 
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Lieut. GEORGE FRANCIS BLACKBURNE- DANIEL | 
Royal Fusiliers [Licentiate]. } 

Killed in action (see JoURNAL for May 1917, and | 
p. 191 of present issue). 


- —_—-——__-—_—-. ————————_ 














2nd Lieut. Cectn WALTER ROGERS, Associate Stati-Sergt. CLAUDE EDGAR HILL, Associate 


Royal West Surrey Regiment R.A.M.C. 
Died of wounds (see p. 95) Killed in action (see JoURNAL for October 1917) 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Fifty-third List 
Fallen rr The IW 
Mayn, 2nd Lieut. Henry Wiiiiam, R.F.A 
Killed nh action on Sot} Va | 
{.ax. London Scott ad 


BINNING, Seret 


Killed in action al Palestine HITT Api 
Betiamy, Lieut. Osmunp, R.F.A. Killed in action 
near St. Quentin on 21st M 
Lieut. Bellan y was for some ti! nt t \l 
Gill & Richardson, and afterwards with M Niven & 
Wigglesworth Attached to the Atelie \ t 
he was a student of much pron I f d draught 
man. On the day of the great batt I t. B my wa 
in charge of a battery section of tze! vay fr 
the main battery, and the positio heir dered ut 
tenable he wa order ad to move gl thou nad 
vards Here he worked his gur til they re kr 
out, and he himself was k og 
explosive hell His brother v 
terms of fh courage and cheertu > _ 


liked and trusted that 





than for any other section commander 
Davies, Lt. JosepH CHARLES GLADSTO? {ssocie 
1911). Drowned on set e. 6th J 
Lieut. J. GC. G. Davies, son of Mr.a Mi Pas iat 
of Tan-vr-Allt. betore the W had an ext , tice in 
Swansea and Morriston H nt t} ! f Cour 
O.T.C. early in 1915. served o 
in Salop. and relinquished taff ay} t t in ord 
that he might go to the front Serving with the Egypt 
Expeditionary Force. he wa n | WAY t with h 
servant and luggage to1 "7 
iway. and while attempting t f | t , wf h 
very heavily in tlood. the cart ove P . wa ed 
down stream Lieut. Davie , t} ’ mped 
and reached the bank, whet he ul 
who could not swim. wa t neing t | Gurnied 
cart, which had caught agair mething about 200 vard 
down They both cf 
managed to rescue the set nt. but | if nd 
that Lieut. Davies had var nd na? ld b ae 
of him. H e Was rec red t ; law -aom 
five mile ‘ y and later hye g | nm an 
interred by comrade 
REYNOLDS La Jour InP th 2 \/ 
Killed in action on IS \] 
Hootey, Tom WILLtamson | cfs 6 ced 
in action in France. § 
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Fincuer, Private Wttitam, London Regiment. 
Killed in action. 

Private Fincher was fer thirteen years the Institute 

yftice attendant. (Good-natured. capable, always willing 

ind obliging. and absolutely trustworthy, he will be much 


missed and sincerely mourned by the Institute staff. 


Missing. 
Pitz, 2nd Lieut. Horace Vicror WALTER, Hamp- 
shire Regiment, Probationer, son of Mr. William 
\. Pite [F.]. Reported missing in Palestine, 
1Oth April. 
Sponge, 2nd Lirur. Georce Marrison. R.E. [Asso- 


ciate, L910]. Missing since August 1916. 


Wounded. 


Bevan, 2nd Lieut. Basit J., R.A.F., son of Mr. 
William Bevan | F Wounded in action north 
ot St. Quentin. 


Militar 7 | Honours. 

Major-General CHARLES ROSENTHAL | Assoc. 1904 |, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has been appointed to command 
the 2nd Australian Division which has achieved such 
distinction in France Three times wounded and once 
gassed, Major-General Rosenthal has been five times 
mentioned in Dispatches, and besides his Enelish dis- 
tinctions has been awarded bv the King of the Bel 
vians the Croix de Guerre for services in Belgium. 

Before the War Major-General! Rosenthal had a large 

t it Sydney, N.S.W.,. and was well known in the 


Australian musical world as an organist and baritone 
t The profession of arms. however, had always 
ippealed to him. He joined the Australian Garrison 


Artillery (Militia) in 1903, and in 1908 was transferred to 
Field Artillery and commanded a battery, eventually 


ittaining the rank of Major. When war broke out he 


joined up at once and left Australia as Lieut.-Colonel in 
ymmand of the 3rd Field Artillery Brigade, Ist Division, 
a ey nd with this command took part in the landing at 
(i In February 
1916, having been transferred to the 4th Australian Division 
n Egypt, he was appointed C.R.A., with the rank of Briga- 
ral. With the same Division he served in the Sinai 

France, and Belgium, being in the fighting at 
Frome n July 1916, on the Somme at the end of 1916 
at Bullecourt early in 1917, and Messines in June 1917.) Ln 
the following August he was transferred to command the 
9th Australian Infantry Brigade, and served in that 
apacity in the Third Battle of Ypres before Passchendaele 
n October 1917, and in March, April, and May of this year 
n operations before Villers Bretonneux and Morlancourt. 
At various times in France and Belgium he has commanded 
he Ist. 3rd. and 4th Australian Divisions, and on 22nd 
May was promoted Major-General and assumed command 
of the 2nd Australian Division. In the recent Birthday 
Honours List he was awarded the D.S.O. ‘ 


ulipoli and subsequent operations there. 


Wepre, Major Maurice, M.C. (son of Sir Aston 
Webb): awarded the D.S.O. for distinguished 
services in connection with operations which 
resulted in the capture of Jerusalem. 

Arkin-Berry. Major H. C. (son of Mr. W. H. Atkin- 
Berry [F.]), D.A.A.G.. Tanks Headquarters 
Stati mentioned in Dispatches and awarded 
the D.S.O. ’ 
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HAMMOND, Major KF. OS. | Licentiate}, London Reet. 
(son of Mr. F. Hammond [F.]: mentioned in 
Dispatches and awarded the D.S.O. 

Winiiams, Captain Grorrrey Hyper, Yorks and 
Lanes Reet. [A.]: awarded the Military Cross. 

Hux ey, Major W.8., Royal Air Force [Licentiate] 
awarded the Military Cross. 

Fraser, Captain Girpert WiLson [F.]: awarded the 
Military Cross. 

ME.LLor, Lieut. Witrrtp Law, East Lancs Regiment 
[4.]: awarded the Military Cross. 

Oa.espy, Captain R. P., Staff for R.E. Services 
{ Licentiate]: mentioned in Dispatches. 

Promotions. 
Captain H. P. G. Maule. D.S.O., M.C. [F.], has been 

promoted Major, attached Headquarters Staff, B.E.P. 

Lieut. Edwin Stanley Hall °4.], Royal West Surreys,. 
has been promoted Captain 

Lieut. E. G. Stevenson ‘Licentiat 
Captain, Staff for R.E. Services. 

Private J. Jackson Beck °A.|, of the Light Ordnance 
Mobile Workshop, B.E.F.. has been granted a commission 
as 2nd Lieut. in the Royal Garrison Artillery. 

2nd Lieut. E. B. Maufe. R.GLA 1. as been promoted 
Lieut., R.A., Aide-de-camp to G.O.C., R.A., B.S.F. 





has been promoted 





Architects under the New Military Service Act. 

At the suggestion of the Architects’ War Committee. the 
Council recently approached Sir Auckland Geddes and 
arranged for a deputation to wait on him on 16th May. 
The deputation consisted of the President R.I.B.A., Sir 
Aston Webb, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. 
Secretary of the War Committee, Mr. John B. Gass, repre- 
senting the Manchester district, and Mr. S. Perkins Pick, 
President of the Leicester Society of Architects. In the 
unavoidable absence of Sir Auckland Geddes the deputa- 
tion was received by Colonel Scovell, with whom were 
Colonel Hedley, Major Sim, Captain Lowe, Captain Duncan, 
and other officers of the Army, the Navy, and the Au 
Force. 

Mr. Hake, in introducing the deputation, pointed out 
that their purpose was to secure that architects now to be 
called up should be placed in positions where their technical 
knowiedge and experience should be utilised. Architects 
had no desire to avoid their full share of military service ; 
out of some 4,000 on the Institute books between ten and 
tifteen hundred had already been serving and over a hun- 
dred had lost their lives. This was the second deputation 
of architects to the Ministry of National Service, the forme1 
one, which dealt with civil employment for architects in 
connection with the war, having had a most cordial recep- 
tion by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Many of the men re- 
ferred to at the forme: interview were now, in view of the 
raising of the age from 41 to 51, placed in an entirely 
different position in relation to the Services, but he wished 
to make it clear that they posses sed skill and experience 
that would be of far more value than any physical or 
cierical work that they could do. They were men of busi 
ness and affairs, accustomed to responsibility and the dire 
tion of important undertakings requiring resource and 
nitiative. In particular they were expert draughtsmen. 
used to maps, plans and drawings of all kinds, thoroughly 


well acquainted with the materials and processes of con 
struction, many of them possessing good knowledge of land 
urveving and accustomed to making surveys and report 
on property. They would readily adapt themselves to any 


nstructional work that might be needed in the Army 


to such matters as arranging for billeting or h spital 
premises The main question was how were they to be 


dratted int 





positions where the country would have the 


benefit of the best service that they could render. At 
present commissions were limited to men of under 35 years 
of age ; it was important that this limit should be raised 


Mr. Gass stated that he represented a very large numbet 
ol architects practising in manufacturing districts and 
many of them specialising in factories and other buildings 
connected with industrial undertakings. He showed that 
time, energy and material had been wasted to a most 
terrible extent in connection with Government work for 
want of just the experience and organising ability that 
architects such as these could have brought to the work 


He handed Colonel Scovel! fully authenticated w 


"tt< n par- 
ticulars of the gross mismanagement of building works 
carried out for one or other of the Services in his district. 
involving serious loss and waste and keeping large number 
of men practicaily unemployed at atime when the work that 
they might have been doing elsewhere was urgently needed 


Ail this might have been avoided if men already in the 





Army had been put into positions of control for which their 


experience titted them, but he stated that of twenty-four 
men who had gone from his own office only four, or possibly 
at the present moment seven, had been employed in techni- 
cal work for which they were well fitted. Architects 
possessed specialised attainments which should be mad 
use of just as those of doctors and dentists were, and the 
methods of selection used in the case of these professions 
should be applied in the architect’s profession. 

Mr. PERKINS Pick said that in all matters of building 
onstruction undertaken by the Government in this country 
»y architects might be of 
greatest value in increasing efficiency and reducing 
] 


the local knowledge possessed 
the 
expenditure ; the organisations of the provincia 
gave the opportunity for making full use of this knowledg 
! conditions and methods. He fully agreed with 
Mr. Gass as to the waste and mismanagement of building 


ocieties 
ot loca 


work earried out for departments under the Government 
He hoped that when demobilisation began the architects 
would be among the first released, so that plans and pre 
liminary work could be completed in time for works to be 


started as soon as the various crattsmen were available 

Sir ASTON WEBB said he was sensible of the courtesy and 
paticnee with which their views were being listened to, and 
they were really anxious to present their case reasonably 
and temperately. Speaking from his own immediate ex 


perience, there were but three men left of his own staff, all 
three of them nearly fifty years old and obviously useless 
is Tommies. but any of them could do most valuable work 
if they were put into the right place. 
seemed to resolve itself into a question ot the best means 


The whole matter 


that could be used for getting each man into the place best 
suited for him. 

Mr. Artuur Ken showed one of the War Committee 
War Service cards, and stated that they were authorised by 
the War Office and had proved most useful in helping met 
already in the Army to get commissions or transfer Hi 


suggested that similar card 


, authorised by the Ministry, 
might b> given to architects and the particulars on them 


entered by the recruiting officer on the man Attestation 
Form so that the V would not be lost sight of H stated 
that in his capacity as Secretary of the Architects’ W 

Committee he had met with many cases of men of out 
tanding ability being employed in the Army on work for 
which they had no particu ir qualifications. On the other 
hand, he knew of architects who had shown the greatest 
resource and enterprise in carrying out building work under 
lifficult conditions, using shell boxes and petrol tins in the 
onstruction of hospitals and mess rooms, and making 
lrains out of disinfectant tins. He would be happy to de 





wld in securing information about tt n 
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Colonel SCOvELL, in reply, said that Sir Auckland Geddes 
himself was most anxious to get men put into their right 
niches. He was concerned with finding men for the War 
Office, the Admiralty, andthe Air Force, and there was no 
doubt that in the next two or three months great raids on 
the man-power of the country would be made He felt 
that long views of requirements were neede but, on the 
other hand, the urgent needs of the 


to be met, 





and it was clear that at the present time fantry wer 
badly wanted and that technical branch f the Service: 
might have to go short. 

Captain Lowe said that he would shortly be asking the 
Ministry of National Service to supply older men to take 
the place of young men fit for Army ser\ 

Colone! ScoOvVELL remarked that there she | dift 
culty in placing most of the architects who would be called 
up ~in Colonel Hedk ys department, forir n which 
surveys and maps were made; in the Department of 


Fortitications and Works ;in aerodrome construction, &c. ; 
but this was not the fully 
in accord with the wishes expressed by 
he thought he had better meet 

War Committee at an early date in order to draft a form 


time to discuss deta lie was 


tion, anu 


I 


iry of the 


on which architects could set out their particuiar qualifica 
tions before enlisting, and at the me tir other details 
could be considered At the present time en of 43, 44, 
and 45 were wanted, but there was no reason why older men 
should not be received for suitab work before thev were 


actually called up. 


Mr. Hari gments of the 


having expressed the acknoy 


deputation forthe hear ng the, id rece e interview 
terminated 
All architects who are atfected by th xtension of the 


Hon 
tary of the Architects War Committee, § Conduit Street, 
W., in order that they may be communicated with 


course 


age limit are asked to communicate with the Secre 


in due 


Building Control after the War: Mr. Wills’s Motion. 


ordinary Dus before 


At the conclusion of the 
the meeting last Monday, the 


ness 


President called upon 


Mr. Herbert W. Wills [ F.] for the motion of which he 
had given notice—viz. 

That this meeting express disapprobation of the 
action of the Council in permitting form to go 
out with their sanction in which the following 
clause occurs : Reasons which you 
consider it to the national adv tage that the 
building should be erected without delay and 


Council to 
that the 


Ministry of 


ppose d to 


request the 
Reconstruction 
any 
being exercised after the declaration of peace 


form of war control of bu operations 

Mr. WILLs explained that he we 
feeling to the Council in moving hi 
wished to obtain an explanation of an apparent 
namely, that the Institute should have g 
to a form issued by the Ministry of Recons 
the questions asked 
endorsement of the principle of control which 


no hostile 
yut simply 
snomaly— 
en its sanction 
truction, one of 


being o! ’ nature to suggest the 
was opposed 
to a formal resolution passed at a meeting of the Institute 
last January. The member who had ed to second 
the resolution was not present. Perhaps another member 
would second it as a matter of form 

Mr. GEORGE HuBBARD [F.] 
motion as a matter of form 

Mr. HERBERT SHEPHERD (| A.] objected that, there being 
only nineteen members present, it was not 
the meeting to deal with the 
management of the Institute 


prom 


said he would second the 


competent to 
resolution \ question of 
1. and to 





was 1nvol vote 
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upon the question a quorum of at least tifty members was 
required (Bye-law 67). 

The Bye-law having been read, the 
that the objection was valid. 

Mr. Joun W. Simpson [| F.] pointed out that whatever 
interpretation Mr, Wills liked to put upon it his resolution 
amounted to a vote of censure on the Council, and he 
+pprehended that if it were carried serious consequences 
It would be a pity, however, if the matter 
were to collapse, and he suggested that Mr. Wills might be 
prepared to modify his resolution so that it might become 
a request for information rather than a motion of censure. 

Mr. WiLts said he would do this with pleasure. His 
purpose in bringing forward the resolution in this form 
was to ensure a very large attendance so that as many 
members as possible might hear the satisfactory explana- 


President ruled 


would follow. 


tion which the Council doubtless had to offer. He was 
perfectly willing to modify his resolution # it would 


produce a full explanation. 
Mr. Simpson pointed out that modified the 
resolution would be irregular and the meeting could not 


even if 


vote upon it, \W ith the President's leave, however, he 
should like to say a few words upon the matter. Mr. 
Wills. he believed, had already had all the information 


that the Council had at their disposal. One reason why he 
should not with his resolution was that the 
Council had nothing whatever to do withthe matter. The 
guilty persons were himself, the President, and Mr. Water- 
It was they who were asked by the Building Materials 
Supply Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction to 
revise the form which the Committee had drafted. They 
revised it as drastically as they could, cutting out nearly 
all of it Whether the form sent out agreed with their 
revised draft he was not sure. 

The PreEsipeENT: I think it did. 

Mr. Simpson: At any rate, it had nothing to do With 
and a covering letter was sent out by the Ministry 
to explain that and to show that the questions asked 
referred to the first two clauses which formed the reference 
to that Committee, both of which dealt entirely with 
supplies of materials. The desire of the Committee was 
to ascertain what materials would be wanted when peace 
declared, especially for buildings of national im- 
portance, the object being to obtain a supply of those 
materials as far as could be arranged. Later they came 
to the second two clauses of the reference, those dealing 
with control. That was a matter which it was considered 
should come before the Council ; and the Institute repre- 
sentatives put it before them in the form of a summary 
which was published in The Builder and other papers about 
a month ago.* So the second part of Mr. Wills’s motion, 
which requested the Council to lay the Institute's views be- 
fore the Ministry of Reconstruction, had already been 
done; it was done a month before this resolution was 
brought forward. Continuing, Mr. Simpson said: [ think 
we should all realise that, however much we may fight for 
the entire abolition of control, it is doubtful if we shall get 
it. I thinkit a very good thing to fight. We have met the 
Surveyors’ Institution and the Builders’ Institutes and 
have agreed to fight for no control at all, in the hope that 
we shall get as little of it as possible afterwards. But that 
we shall escape it altogether I do not think practicable. At 
the end of the war if you have no control you will have free 
markets—a very desirable thing in itself, but free markets 
mean a tremendous rise in prices, and that would be 
objectionable as far as building materials are concerned. 
The trouble is, that one of the most important materials 
we want—timber—is an imported material. And directly 
you come to imports you have to deal with tonnage ; and, 
again, shipping is limited. You cannot bring yow 
building materials and your other imported supplies into 
this country to compete in the open market with food. 
because if you allow food prices to go up—which will be 


persevere 


hous 


control ; 


Was 


* See also JOURNAL R.I.B.A. for May, p. 165. 
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a natural result of open markets—if you allow them to gu 
up to an improper extent there will be a risk of famine. 
And therefore you must assume that there will be an 
allocation of shipping; and if you are going to allocate 
shipping you must have control. How far that control 
will go nobody knows at present. But, bearing that in 
mind, we should be prepared to expect that for the first 
year, or it may be longer, there will be some limited sort 
of control by the Government, if not for home-produced 
goods, at least for imported goods. That, L think, is 
inevitable. That we should fight against it, and do so 
with the view of getting as little control as possible, and 
for the opening of markets as soon as possible, is extremely 
desirable, and on that matter the Council are united. 
That disposes of the second part of Mr, Wills’s resolution. 

Mr. Wits: | quite agree with Mr. Simpson that we 
may not get all we want, and that we should fight for 
what we want, but the way to fight for what you want 
is not to give your case away, and | think approval of th« 
form with that question on it is giving the case away. 

Mr. Simpson: | have explained that that form had 
nothing to do with control ; it had to do with the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Mr. Wits: On this form is a question whether build- 
ings proposed to be erected are for the national advantags 
Mr. Simpson: That has nothing to do with control. 

Mr. Fraser: We had a communication from th« 
Building Materials Supply Committee stating that this 
form had gone out after consultation with the Roya! 
Institute of British Architects. Is that a fact. or is it a 

false statement ” 

The PrestpENT: It is perfectly true. 1 will just add 
a word to Mr. Simpson’s explanation. We were asked to 
assist the Ministry of Reconstruction to ascertain the 
quantity of material which would be required in various 
parts of the country for building operations, in so far 
as they were involved by projects which architects have 
in their offices at the present time. The Ministry had 
already sent a form out to public authorities asking them 
for particulars of buildings which they had in contem 
plation ; and one of the channels through which they 
wished to gain information was that of architects wh« 
had work in their offices which was likely to go on imme 
diately after the war. They asked us to revise a form 
which had been already drawn up asking for that in 
formation. That form we did revise, and pretty dras- 
tically. One of the clauses in the form was somewhat to 
this effect : ‘* Give your reasons why this building should 
proceed immediately after the war.” We altered the 
wording, but left the substance of it. There is no doubt 
that the Ministry of Reconstruction and other Depart- 
ments of the Government have made up their minds that 
control of some sort will be necessary for a considerabl 
period after the war, and they intend to have some kind 
of control. Does Mr. Wills suggest that when we saw 
this clause we should either have argued the question 
with them or have declined to have anything to do with 
them unless it was crossed out? To me the question 
which is asked on the form seems a perfectly harmless 
one and not worth arguing. It is a question which does 
not necessarily imply that there will be control; it is a 
question of providing certain information in case it 
should be found in the future that control is necessary. 
As to the views of the Institute and the views we have 
expressed to the Ministry of Reconstruction on control. 
these have been published in the professional Press and 
in the JouRNAL. That was another matter altogether from 
this circular. One claim only should be considered as 
entitled to priority—viz., that of works to be executed by. 
or on behalf of, the Government for immediately urgent 
national needs. All other claims should be regarded as 
equal; in other words, markets should be !eft free and 
unfettered by restrictions, so that production may be 
stimulated to its utmost, and prices thereby reduced to a 


CONTROL 


AFTER THE WAR LS7 


normal level at the earliest possible moment. 1 do not 
think we could express our views stronger than that : all 
control should be abolished at once. We have 
mended it in the strongest way, and have enlarged upon 
it in giving our evidence. We did not admit we thought 
it advisable to have any control at all. Could we have 
done any different from the point of view of the resolution 
which was passed in this room ° 

Mr. Witts: My contention is that, having given your 
advice as to the form, you should have asked the Ministry 
of Reconstruction to send out the form either with that 
one question deleted, or else with a note intimating 
your disapproval of it. 

Mr. W. R. Davince: | that the meeting do 
express its satisfaction with the explanations which hav 
been given by the President and Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. SHEPHERD: | will second that ; and | would point 
out to Mr. Wills that there is another point of view, and 
that is that we have control at present. The whole aim 
of this Building Materials Supply Committee, as [ under- 
stand it from their circular, was to have information in 
case, during the transition period trom the time when peace 
is declared to the time when the markets for building 
materials are getting regulated, could be 
devised by which the y could help the profession, And 
they ask in their circular letter—and that is where | 
cannot agree with Mr. Wills or understand his attitude in 
the matter—what they can do to assist the profession 
They are there to aid us. Surely no practising architect 
could object to being asked the reasons he considers a 
building should be erected without delay as a work of 
national importance. If 1 had on hand a building of 
national importance which had been stopped by the war. 
it would be a great advantage to me to have it catalogued 
by the Government so that they could say, * This is a 
building of national importance and it should go forward 
There must be a period of control or there would be chaos 
when peace is declared. It will take two years to deal 
successfully with demobilisation, and until that is dealt 
with the market supply of labour and material cannot be 
dealt with. This transition period is the sole reason 
of the circular issued by the Ministry of Reconstruction 
If you can in any way help them to catalogue these 
important buildings it will be a help not only to the 
nation, but to the individual architect. 

Mr. DavinGeE: | think we should make it clear that we 
are with Mr. Wills in that we should have no control. 

The resolution expressing satisfaction with the explana- 
tions given by the President and Mr. Simpson was then put 
ind curried. 


recom- 


move 


some system 


Building Materials required immediately after the War. 

The Committee set up by the Minister of Reconstruction 
to inquire into the probable demand for, and supply of 
building materials for all purposes during the transition 
period after the war are instituting an inquiry into the 
probable requirements for such materials during the first 
two years after the cessation of hostilities. Forms of 
inquiry are being directed to local authorities and also to 
architects and others who may have schemes in contem- 
plation. Unless the Committee are made fully aware of the 
prospective needs of consumers, it will not be possible for 
them to estimate how far supplies will meet likely demands, 
and their efforts to secure co-ordination may thus prove 
abortive. The Committee hope, therefore, that any person 
or firm contemplating building works immediately after 
the war, who has not received a form of inquiry will apply 
either direct or through an architect to the Secretary of the 
Building Materials Supply Committee, 6a, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W., for a form, which should be completed 
and returned by Ist July 1918. The Committee have 
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1918 the date for sending in the keep in mind this ideal of a regenerate city. Its members 
se that sweeping schemes of reconstruction cannot 
be executed, but they will remember, too, that 


extended until Ist July 
returns already issued hh 3 here sket plans only 
Wns und 








have been prepared, the prep ratl rT val te pi 
bills of quantities, &c., being post | | after tl] ; ch recons ruction, however slowly it may be achieved, is 
“i : : ; he only hope of making the city we live in a monument to 

cessation of hostilities, it would iia ivthing but our carelessness and greed. 
will be required until at least months after cessation The Society will by every*possible means bring publi 
As regards these works it will sut undermentioned nterest to bear upon all proposals put forward by public 
particulars are furnished : 1) ( ntyv ; (2) Description of bodies and private owners for building ; upon the laying 
building; (3) Estimated yn f work: $ out of open spaces and parks. and generally upon all 
4 Estimated date of commencement Ly yperations ; matters concerned with the outward amenities of the City 
3) Estimated duration of contract | ( ttee hone. 1 district. It will not presume fot itself peculiar 
-ncue: thet saledcour ail bo inde seas cihaeres Gini ithoritvin matters of taste. but it will insist that taste is a 
’ : . ; hing that matters, realising that more than half the 
sumers to furnish, wher er sniser 2 i ' ; 5 i J Hiundes that are made in this direction, to thi lasting 
ties of materials, especially building stot nd bricks, steel rm and discredit of the community, are made by men to 
and timber. Materials required for I I pair, main whor since their wsthetic judgment is not called in 
tenance, &c.. Torm the sul na { occurs that such judgment Is Ol any 
particulars as to these ar ot t present it « ; r the other. Conscience in this thing 
I ened at once by mere expression of public 





not one manin a hundred who is about to commit 


Soc 1ety : 
igainst taste would defend his own bad intention 





The Birmingham C 


The Birmingham © ‘ ( owes I ten minutes if it were intelligently and generously 
existence to the very strenu I sIrMmine hallenged at the outset 
ham Architectural Associat I { uirection OF It is noted that architects are well represented on 
the President, Mi Wn I I eld its in the ( incil, and that the Tec hnical Committee will 
aueural meeting inthe Cou Ho lOth June. consist of four or five Architects, two Civil Engineers. 
the Lord Mavor of Birming I ! ind ad nd two Surveyors, who will act as advisers to the 
dressing the meeting on the ts of t Soclet City authorities on all matters connected with City 
Among other spe ikers ere hal Plymout! in ovements . 


London Socletv Of Whit ( I 


| Hon. A |. who deseribed t ( : is OF the 


Exhibition of Town Planning Drawings at Birmingham. 





1 ] ] + + + 
Rothensteim, ee ee rae ei The Birmingham Architectural Association are 
problem and of the Littl ( sicher pat ling an exhibition of town planning drawings at 
English humanity sit cs seis j init tne Galleries ol the Society of Artists, New Street, 
_— = nega spect pice ena rol Monday, 3rd June, to Saturday, 22nd June, both 
prise ; and Mr. Neville Cha - Si lavsinelusive. Th prospectus states : 
the belief that co a ; i Ni rot ma iT fol ad mission as it is the intention 
Insisted that beaut, - ( t ne cs t tl Association to give as wide publicity as possible to 
sidered in the outward aspect of 1 uid mak e work on view, and especially to the general public. for 
people think of the artist . economl vhom the subject has become of great importance Bin 
niche cil what the vere produ tit nd that mingham about to develop town improvements of great 

: 1, onitude, and the function of the architect in relation to 
not only public authorittes oils scarce he planning of towns is vital to all such schemes. A visit 
would welcome a tribunal whos NLOor matters to tl Exhibition will show at a glance that section of 
of taste would be listened to t : t. and sug I Planning in which architects, by their training, are 
vesting that a beginning , th public ipreme Che di uwings on view are all of them interest- 
ay a x, and many of them very beautiful. They have been 
buildings wssembled at some cost and considerable difficulty, and 

The Societ Is tO CONSIST t B citizens hoped that the Birmingham public will take this oppo 
who see the necessity of of seeing what is being done elsewhere to improy 
for the beauty oft the il ; | f quoted nvenience and amenity. 
from a Memorandun 

Nothing St. Olave’s Church, Southwark. 
chievously uncle timat St. Olave’s Church. Southwark, Bill was read a third 
physica pects of a tow time and passed the House of Lords on the 16th May, ancl 
csi stirs P 10 before the House of Commons. It had been pre- 
bo) Boge : ecu ‘ ‘ iously reported that the members of the Select Committee 

‘ mn of the House of Lords had visited the church and had ex 
en pressed the opinion that the church was useless and the 

on rd derelict and disreputable. On the third reading 
contri butic ise Was inserted to provide that the tower of thi 
of making t old hh und i portion ol its site and of the churchyard 
he n, the cit ! oht , suld be vested in the Metropolitan Public Gardens Asso 
bl or an open space and a public approach thereto, 

om ag Fe fn the House of Commons on the lth June, on the 

shine ihe wit for the second reading, Captain Carr-Gomm moved 


gc ee tion of the Bill. He said the object of the Bishop 











ST. OLAVE’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK 


of Southwark was to devote the proceeds of the sale of 
the siite for building purposes to the creation of a parish in 
some other part of the diocese where it was most needed. 
Under an agreement come to between the Bishop and the 
London County Council £5,000 of the proceeds was to be 
applied to the provision of an open space as near as 
possible to St. Olave’s. To that the Bermondsey Borough 
Council was opposed. They held that the churchyard 
should be turned into an open space for the benefit of the 
people of the immediate district. 

Mr. Whitley, Chairman of Ways and Means, said he 
was informed that both the borough council and the 
County Council had lodged petitions to appear and state 
their case before a Committee of the House, and therefore 
this was pre-eminently a case where the House ought not 
to throw out the Bill. He strongly recommended the 
House to read the Bill a second time and send it upstairs 
to be examined by a competent Committee. 

Mr. Burns supported this appeal, and urged the im- 
portance of retaining the burial ground as an open space. 
A piece of land 100 ft. square or 50 ft. square opposite the 
Tower, with the Monument and many other public objects 
in view, would give more enjoyment than ten times the 
area attached to such a place as Southwark Park. It 
seemed to him that all the authorities—moral, spiritual, 
ecclesiastical, and architectural—were on the side of 
Clause 9. The district concerned was less provided with 
parks and gardens in proportion to the population than 
any other in London. 

Another member pointed out that this was the only 
site on a river frontage of 3} miles that was approachable 
by road. Elsewhere, from London Bridge to Deptford, 
the river could only be reached by tortuous back ways. 

The motion was withdrawn and the Bill was read a 
second time. 

A protest against the destruction of the church had been 
made on behalf of the Institute in the following letter 
which appeared in T'he Times of the 19th April :— 

To the Editor of ‘‘ The Times,” — 

Str,—Any appeal to public opinion upon a matter not 
directly connected with the tremendous events which in- 
volve our national existence is open to just criticism as 
untimely ; but the extreme urgency of the occasion 
justifies us in asking you to publish our emphatic protest 
against the proposed demolition of St. Olave’s, South- 
wark. On Wednesday next, the 24th inst., the House of 
Lords, at the instance of our ecclesiastical authorities, is 
to decide whether yet another City church shall share the 
fate of those already destroyed. Few concern themselves 
at present with any proceedings of Parliament save those 
which deal with the incidents of war; general and just 
resentment will be the greater when the irretrievable loss 
is perceived. We desire, therefore, to call the attention 
of all who are jealous of the beauty of London, and appre- 
ciate the historic buildings which are its characteristic 
feature, to this intended outrage. 

It is not necessary here to expatiate on the merits of 
this gem of Flitcroft’s designing, whose river front is 
familiar to all who pass over London Bridge. The vaiue 
of our monuments is not to be judged merely by the use 
to which they can be put by those to whom they are en- 
trusted ; still less are their sites to be considered as 
financial assets, to be sold for commercial purposes at any 
profitable opportunity. They are the property of the 
nation, and the especial pride of London. In the case of 
St. Olave’s, money—to whatever purpose it may be put— 
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is the sole reason for its demolition ; the building is per- 
fectly sound and its beauty unimpaired. 

We talk much of London improvements, plan schemes 
for its embellishment, and preach the artistic education 
of the public, yet proceed to destroy the beautiful works 
we already possess. We declaim against the barbarians 
who shatter and burn the cathedrals of France under the 
pretext of military necessity, and are open to the biting 
rejoinder that English bishops will sell their own famous 
churches for the value of the ground they stand upon. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Henry T. Hare, President. 
E. Guy DawBer, Hon. Secretary. 


When the Bill was before the House of Lords, the Presi 
dent, Mr. Henry T. Hare, submitted the following points 
for the consideration of Lord Muir-Mackenzie, Chairman 
of the Select Committee dealing with the matter: 

(1) The proposal for re-erecting the church on some 
other site, either wholly or in part, is virtually impractic- 
able, or at least highly inadvisable. The design of the 
church is essentially that of a town or city church, hedged 
in and surrounded by secular buildings. The street 
frontage is entirely faced with stone, while that towards the 
river is mainly of brick with stone dressings. The western 
front is non-existent, abutting as it does upon an adjacent 
warehouse. For these reasons, among others, it would be 
most inappropriate to re-erect it on a site which did not 
reproduce the conditions under which it exists at present. 
Both on practical and esthetic grounds such an experiment 
could not be otherwise than disastrous. 

(2) The building as it stands at present is eminently 
suitable for use as an institute, mission house or club for 
the numerous workmen engaged in the vicinity. For this 
purpose it would lend itself almost without modification. 

(3) No reason has been advanced for its removal which 
might not be urged with equal force in the case of almost 
all the City churches. Yet I venture to think that no 
authority would formulate such a policy for general 
adoption throughout the City. 

These monuments of the past constitute a heritage, 
which each generation holds in trust, and which may not 
be destroyed without the most cogent reason, or neces- 
sity, and I trust it may yet be possible to avoid what is 
widely regarded as a disastrous course of action. 


War Risks Insurance: Architects’ and Surveyors’ Fees. 

The Secretary of the War Risks Insurance Office 
sends the following memorandum :- 

Representations having been made to my Committee 
on the subject of an allowance for taking out quantities 
where no plans are necessary, the Committee have agreed, 
subject to the damage being such as, in their opinion, to 
necessitate professional services in connection with the 
reinstatement, to alter the terms of the allowances which 
may be deemed to be included in the insurance in the 
following manner :— 

a) In the case of structural damage neces- 
sitating the preparation of plans, whether 
these be prepared by an architect or sur- 
veyor owe ee . eee ° aie oY 

(b) In the case of other damage to build- 


ings ei _ : sia as . 2% 
(c) When the damage exceeds £500 and 

the nature of the work requires quantities 

to be taken out—in addition to (a) or (6)... 2) % 
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The allowance under (ec) will be made not only in cases 


where the damage exceeds £500 to an individual building, 


but where it exceeds £500 by on und the same raid, to 
two or more buildings belonging to tl owner or 
owners and insured by the same policy, and the quan 
tities are taken out by the same architect surveyor. 


The new scale is not retro pec C1VE pi abl only 


lon and 





to cases where the damage is agreet fter this date. 


Presentation to Mr. W. R. Davidge 
l and Town 
Mr. W R. Davidgse was pre- 
lanning and allied litera 
ture in recognition of his services as uirman of the 
of the Association, and 


At a 
Planning Ass 
sented with a collection of town } 


recent meeting of the Garden Cities 


clation 


Executive Committee vlso of his 


Australian Town Planning Lecture Tour Mr. Ewart G. 


Culpin, the secretary, stated that the results of the tour 
which Mr. Davidge undertook we pparent in every 
Australian mail, where references were ¢ made to th 


1 
Work 1n 
efforts 


r emissary 


Mr. Davids l started a 
Australasia which was still spreading, tl 
still being made | Vv Mr. Charles C. Reade, the othe 
of the Association, who had remainedin Aust 
Planning Adviser to the South 
He mentioned that at the recent 


good at com plish d. 


to the 


ralia as Town 
Government. 
Town Plan- 





ning Exhibition and Conference the following resolution 
was passed :—That the Australian Town Planning Con- 


ference and Exhibition place on record its thanks to the 
und Town P 
Britain for its splendid achievemer 
Australasian Town Planning 7 


had travelled right through America 


Great 
it in arranging for the 
1914-15. Mr. Davidge 
nd through Australia 


Garden Cities lanninge Association of 


our, 


on the service of the Association, and in addition to that, 
had placed his very valuable professional service their 
constant disposal. Mr. John E. Champney, in making the 
present ition, recrette d the abser > of Mr. ( il Harms- 


; detained by 
titude of all 


worth, who was to have presided, but w 


Government business. He expressed the gt 


the members to Mr. Davidge for what he had done, but he 
thought possibly the greatest tisfactior Mr. Davidge 
would be the fact that he had taken a great share in the 
starting of a new movement in new continent, which 
might bring incalculable benefits to future generations ther 


ion which the 
Assor 


3 it had done 


d the itistact 
} 


nope 


Mr. Davidge, in reply, express« 
work had given him, and the 
would continue to progress as astonishingly 


1ation 


during the last year or two. 
The Cape Institute of Architects 
The Council have 
and loyalty to the parent hod S 
letter addressed 
Allied Societies, the Cape 


Varkham’s Buildings. Hout Street 


been much gratified by the sympathy 
the following 
to the Secretary fro of the Overseas 


Institute of A 


1918 


DEAR Str.— Yours of the 31st J losing cheque 
Refund’ tohand. ITamd | by the Council 

Institute to ret und express 
their reasons for doing so In these abnor | times, we In 
this country have so far not felt the f the War in 
anything like the same proportion that you have in the Old 
Country. Private work is still going ot 


£5 5s. for ‘ 
wpe 


of the Cay 


{ most of our 


members are doing fairly ircumstances 


the Council have decided that can do to help 
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the parent Institute and our professional brethren, is to 
return your contribution to this Institute, and to further 
state that they propose to adopt the same course during the 
continuance of the War. There is no doubt that my Coun- 
cil’s action will be cordially endorsed at our annual meeting 
shortly to be held.—Yours faithfully, 
T. A. DALGLEISH, Secretary. 
The contribution in question is the amount refunded to 
the Cape Institute in respect of the subscriptions of mem- 
bers of that body who are also members of the R.I.B.A. 


Attendances at Council and Standing Committee 
Meetings, July 1, 1917, to April 30, 1918 


Councit (17 Meetings). 


Henry T. Hare, President, 17; Sir John J. Burnet, 
LL.D., 0; Walter Cave, 9; J. Alfred Gotch, 2; Paul 


Waterhouse, 9; Thos. E. Collcutt, 0; Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., 0; Jo. Guy Dawber, 13; 8S. D Adshead, 6; 


> ” . > 
Robert Atkinson, 8; T.. Edwin Cooper, 6; H. P. Burke 
Downing, 12; G. Gilbert Scott, 4: 


(George Hubbard, 11 ; 
J. J. Joass, 7; Arthur Keen, 13; H. V. Lanchester, 13 ; 
W. R. Lethaby, 10; A. G. R. Mackenzie, 6; D. Barclay 
Niven, 15; Andrew N. Prentice, 10; H. D. Searles- Wood, 
15; F. M. Simpson, 8; John W. Simpson, 16; Percy 8. 
\ rthington, # 
ASSOCIATE- MEMBERS. 
Cubitt SE rvice), QO: 


H. W. 
tome 
Leslie 


Patrick Abercrombie, 2 ; 
W. R. Davidge, 9; L. 
Herbert Shepherd, 16; 


on 

Guthrie service), UO; 

Wilkinson (on service), 3. 
REPRESENTATIVES OF 

] | - J. B. Gass, 4; E. 

Parry, M.A., 0; Adam F. 

Sir Frank W. Wills, 0. 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 
H. M. Fletcher, 14. 

STANDING COMMITIEES. 

{rt (6 Meetings).—Arthur Keen, 5; W. A. Forsyth, 4 ; 
Chas. E. Sayer, 5; Robert Atkinson, 0; Sir John J. 
Burnet, O: got Guy Dawber, 2; J. Alfred Gotch, 0; 
Erne Newton, A.R.A., 0 ; Halsey Ricardo, 0; Sir Aston 
Webb, A.R.A., 0; G. Gilbert Scott, 0; H. S. East, 2; 
J. B. Fulton, 1 ; Sidney K. Greenslade, 0; J. E. Newberry, 
t; W.A. Webb, 3; Walter Tapper, | ; Harry Redfern, Es 
John W. Simpson, 0; J. J. Joass, 0; Harry Sirr, 5. 

Literature (3 Meetings).—Lonis Ambler, 3; Detmar 

Theodore Fyie, O; A. E. 


Blow, 0; Arthur '. Bolton, 1; 
Richardson, 0; H. Heathcote Statham, 2; Arthur 


Stratton, 1; Paul Waterhouse, 0; H. H. Wigglesworth, 
3; Patrick Abercrombie, 0; W. J. Davies, 3; F. R. 
Hiorns, 2; Stanley C. Ramsey, 0: Leslic Wilkinson, 1 ; 
H. G. [bberson, 3; J. D. Crace, 2; Sir John J. Burnet, 0; 
H. M. Fletcher, 2; Brook Kitchen, 0. 
Practice (9 Meetings).—W. H. Atkin-Berry, 8; Max 
Clarke, 7; H. P. Burke Downing, 3; Geo. Hubbard, 7; 

G. R. Mackenzie, 1; Alan E, Munby, 1; D. Barclay 
: W. Gilbee Scott, 5; A. Saxon Snell, 4; KF. W. 
up, 4; H. V. Milnes Emerson, 4; Percival M. Fraser, 

C. E. Hutchinson, 2; John H. Markham, 6; J. 
glas Scott, 4; A. Needham Wilson, ue H. A. Satc he ll, 
7; W. Henry White, 9; H. A. Sau!,2; Wm. Woodward, 
8; F. A. Powell, 4. 

Science (8 Meetinas).—H. Percy Adams, 3; R. Stephen 
Ayling, G@; Horace Cheston, 6; A. O. Collard, 7; Alfred 
Conder, 6; W. E. Vernon Crompton, 5; Osborn C. Hills, 
Sydney Perks, 0; H. D. Searles- 
W. R. Davidge, 0; E. Stanley 
Digby L. 
ce A, 
W. 


on 


ALLIED Societies.—R. Burns 
Percy Hinde, 1; Wm. Kaye- 
Watson, 2; John Watson, 0; 


ick, VU; 


rHE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 








»; WeO. Hornblower, 5; 
Wood, 4; R. J. Angel, 5; 
Hall, 0 (on service); Herbert Shepherd, 5; 
Solomon, 6; E. A. Young, 3; B. J. Dicksee, 8; 
Daubney, 6; H. W. Burrows, 8; J. E. Franck, 5; 
Ja ques, 4 








THE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Henderson’s ‘‘ Byzantine Splendour.” 
Swan Cottage, Ridgeview Rd., Whetstone, N.20. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—lIf it is true, as some critics avow, that a 
picture when first we see it ought not to suggest the 
question, “ What is it all about 4 ” but only, “ How 
beautiful it is!” then Mr. A. E. Henderson in his 
wonderfully able painting, “ Byzantine Splendour,” 
has certainly succeeded in achieving the latter effect. 
The first impression is that of an arranged and 
beautiful mosaic of colour, and it is only after other 
visits that we discover the painter’s grasp of detail 
and knowledge of Byzantine architecture. In point 
of craftsmanship, and skill in the rendering of detail, 
and in real beauty of colour, I cannot but think Mr. 
Henderson is akin in spirit to the artists of the 
medizeval period. Mr. E. L. Hampshire’s suggestion 
is a good one, that its right place is in one of our public 
picture galleries, as an example of a splendid architec- 
tural subject finely conceived and painted. 

G. Lu. Morris [Licentiate]. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 


Instructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on or before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (b) are to be finished as working 
drawings. Leltering on all drawings must be of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 

Subject XL. 

(a) A Memortat Pusric Fountain : Drawings, plan and 
clevation to 4-inch scale with full-size details. 

(b) Factory to hold 300 hands—in the London district 
—to conform to the Factory Act and to all local con- 
ditions. Buildings to contain engine house and general 
office, mess rooms for hands, and showroom, lavatory 
accommodation. Lifts for raw materials to top of 
building, packing room with due road and 
railway. Show possible extensions outside for future 


developments. 








access to 


Subject XLI. 

(a) Artist’s. Stup10 AND HovusE ON AN ISLAND IN A 
Lake: Drawings, plans, elevation and section to $-inch 
scale and 1 sheet of details to }-inch scale. 

(6) Dairy FoR A LARGE Country Hovse: Drawings, 
plan, 2 elevations, section to }-inch scale with any deta 
to }-inch scale. 


EXAMINATIONS 


19] 


Subject XLII. 
(a) The first floor of a Crry Orrice is used for Boarp- 


ROOM, chairman’s room, chairman’s lavatory and stair- 


case. Size of building between walls, 30 feet by 17 feet 
6 inches. Building lighted front and back. Give plan 
and section to }-inch scale, also section through board- 
room and staircase landing to l-inch scale with full 


size details. 
b) A gentleman farmer has decided to build a Pater o1 
CoTraGces for his head gardener and head stableman at a 


cost of about £500, the paid pre-war prices. Required 
plan, elevation and section to 1-inch scale, working 
drawings. Cube out the building and show how you 
work out the cost. 
Dat s for Submission of Designs in 1918-19. 

Subj. XL. Subj. XLI. Subj. XLII. 
United Kingdom 3lst Aug. 3ist Oct. 3ist Dee. 
Johannesburg 3lst Oct. 30th Dee. 28th Feb. 
Melbourne 30th Nov. 3st Jan. 3ist Mar 
Sydney 30th Nov. 3lst Jan. 3ist Mar 
Toronto 30th Sept. 30th Noy. sist Jan. 


OBITUARY, 

Lieut. Roland Walter Lines [F.].—I have just seen in 
the current issue of the JouRNAL that Roland Walter Lines, 
Fellow of the Institute, and Lieut. of the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force, has been killed in action. I met Lines in 
the west of Canada about two years before the war, and 
while I was staying in Alberta I went in for one or two com- 
petitions with him with the idea of a future partnership. 
He was an extremely genial and kindly man, with a host of 
friends all through the west of Canada. He was a pupil in 
an office in the Midlands—in Birmingham, I think—and 
after practising for a year or two in this country, he went 
out to the west of Canada, where success came to him 
almost immediately. He was a man of undoubted talent, 
and had already built up one of the largest practices in the 
Western States. He was an all-round sportsman, and, as 
might have been anticipated, joined up very early in the 
war, and was given a commission in the Canadian Engi- 
neers. He will be missed by a very large circle of friends 
from the town of Edmonton in Alberta, where he practised, 
and in the generally—ArtHur Bartiett [F.], 
Lieut. R.E.S. 

Lieut. George Francis Blackburne-Daniell, who was 
killed in action near Monchy on 24th April. 1917, was the 
eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Blackburne-Daniell, of 19 
Nevern Place, 8.W. Born on 8th June, 1878, and educated 
at Marlborough and Cambridge, he served his articles with 
Sir Aston Webb. Late in 1903 he went to Egypt to join Mr. 
Somers Clarke and Dr. Sayce in an expedition to excavate 
some early Egyptian tombs at El-Kab. In 1906 he was 
appointed to a position in the Public Works Department of 
the Egyptian Civil Service. He remained in Egypt, doing 
at times much arduous and responsible work, until August, 
1915, when he obtained a commission in the Royal Fusi 
liers, having volunteered for service early in the war. After 
a few months’ training in England he left for France. 
During the winter of 1916-17 he worked chiefly at camps 
and railheads, frequently under fire, and in April, 1917, he 
joined his regiment in the advance from Arras. On the 
evening of April 24, while leading his men into action after 
the senior officer had been wounded, he was killed instantly 
by a shell. In a letter to his young widow his Captain 
wrote: ‘* We all admired your husband immensely—not 
only for his own personality, but because of his pluck and 
grit in sticking to us through a very bad time, when many 


west 
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* He had en- 


far younger failed ” ;. and another friend : 


deared himself to all, so that his loss is deeply felt in the 
elder daughter of 


battalion.”? He married in 1916, Mary, 


Mr. and Mrs. Eastwick, of Fyning Wood, Rogate, Sussex. 


Business) held Monday 10th June 
1918 at 5.30 p.m.—Present : Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, 
in the Chair; 14 Fellows (including 10 members of the 
Council), 4 Associates, and 1 Hon. Associate, the Minutes 
of the Meeting held 6th May having been ] shed in the 
JoURNAL were taken as read and signed as correct 

The Hon. Secretary announced that since the last Meet- 
ing notification had been received that the following mem- 
bers had been killed in action, viz.: 2nd Lieut. George 
Marrison Stone, R.E., Associate, elected 1910; Lieut. John 
Eric Reynolds, R.A.F., Student ; Tom Williamson Hooley, 
Associate, elected 1896; Lieut. José ph Charles Gladstone 
Davies, Associate, el cted 1911: Alan Binn ng, { ssociate 
elected 1911 On the motion of the Hon. Se retary, it was 
RESOLVED, that the Institute’s deepest regret for the loss 
of these members be entered on the M and that a 
message of sympathy be conveyed to their nearest relatives. 

The announced of Percivall Currey, 
elected Associate Fellow 1888, for many years Hon. 
Secretary of the Architects’ ent Society, and it was 

Resolved, that the Institute d its regret at his loss 
and that a vote of condolence be passed to his widow and 
family. 

Further, the decease was announces 
Associate 1895; Henry Thomas Gradon, sociate 1887 ; 
Arthur Nyton Peckham, Associate 1§ : George Frederick 
Maskelyne Merriman, Licentiate, an bert Willey, As- 
sociate 1871, Fellow 1880, Retir 1903. 

Arthur John Stedman, Fe x for the first 
time since his election, as formally admitt y the 
President. 


The 


At a General Meeting 


nutes, 


decease was also 
1880, 
%¢ neve 


do reco! 


following were ¢ 
Hore: ARTHUR JOHN 
Examination for members! 
As Hon. 
West: Rey. Greorce HERB 
1917]. 
Mr. Herbert W. Wills [F 
moved the following resolution : hat this 
press disapprobation of the a Council in per- 
th their sanction in which the 
or which you 


1871- 
with notice, 


Meeting ex- 


mitting a form to go out w 
following clause 
consider it to the National advantage that the building 
should be without delay,’ and request the Council 
to inform the Ministry of Reconstruction that the R.I.B.A. 
is opposed to any form oi war c¢ | ng operations 
being exercised after the dec ‘ 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S econded the 
motion, Mr. Herbert She phe rd ointed out that a 
question of management of the Institute being involved, 
the Meeting was insufficiently constitu to deal with the 
tesolution, By-law 67 requiring a quorur f 50 members. 

The Hon. Si ere tary having read the w, the Presi- 
dent ruled that the objection was valid 

Mr. John W. Simpson [F.] explained that 
complained of by Mr. Wills was not the of the 
Council but of the appointed representatives of the Council, 
the President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, and himself, and pro- 
ceeded that I onsulted upon 
had nothing to do with the que that the 
latter question was considered later and that a statement 
published recently in the Journ vnd professional Press 
showed that the Institute representatives were strongly 
opposed to control and ad\ ited it n 

The President further explained 
Institute representatives, pointing ou 


occurs: * Reasons (if any 


erected 


the action 
ction 


to show the form they were 


stion of control ; 


attitude of the 
they had not 
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committed themselves to any approval of control ; further, 
that the question complained of did not imply that there 
would be control, its aim being merely to obtain certain 
information in case control should be found necessary. 

Upon the motion of Mr. W. R. Davidge [A.], seconded 
by Mr. Shepherd, a resolution was then put and carried 
that the Meeting expresses its satisfaction with the ex- 
planations which had been given by the President and Mr. 
Simpson 

The President, before dissolving the Meeting, announced 
that the Council in the exercise of the powers conferred 
upon them by Clause 2 of the Supplemental Charter had 
at their Meeting that afternoon elected to the Fellowship 
Mr. Leslie Wilkinson [A.], who was leaving for Australia 
to take up his duties as Professor of Architecture at the 
University of Sydney, New South Wales. 

The proceedings terminated at 6 p.m. 








NOTICES. 


Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) will be 
held Monday, 24th June 1918, at 5.30 p.m., for the 
following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting 
(Business) held Monday, 10th June 1918 ; formally to 
admit Members and Licentiates attending for the 
first time since their election. 

To present the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
of Architecture, conferred by His Majesty the King, to 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Past President R.I.B.A., 
in recognition of the merit of his executed work. 

The Associateship : Special War Regulations. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the Council have granted temporary concessions 
to Students R.I.B.A. and others seeking to qualify for 
Associateship R.I.B.A. These concessions include : 

(A) Special War Exemption for Students R.I.B.A. who 
have attained the age of 21 years, and (1) have passed the 
Intermediate Examination, or have passed through a full 
course at any of the Schools recognised by the R.I.B.A. 
and received certificates which give exemption from that 
examination, and (2) have served in some full-time employ- 
ment in His Majesty’s Forces during the war for a period 
of not less than two years, or have relinquished their 
commissions or been discharged from service after less than 
that period owing to wounds or other disability arising 
from or in such service. 

B) Special War Examination open for three years after 
the declaration of peace to candidates who have attained 
the age of at least 21 years and are not eligible for, or 
desirous of availing themselves of, the Special War Exemp- 
tion, and have served in some full-time employment in His 
Majesty’s Forces during the war for a period of not less 
than two years, or have relinquished their commissions or 
been discharged from service after less than that period 
owing to wounds or other disability arising from or in such 
service. 

Further particulars of these concessions may be had 
from the Secretary R.1I.B.A. 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 


Particulars of the Examination of Licentiates wishing to 
qualify for Fellowship may be obtained from the Secretary. 








FoR SALE by Officer’s Widow, architect’s chest in well-seasoned wood, 
fitted with drawers. Length 5 feet 2 inches, breadth 3 feet 2 inches, 
height 1 foot 10 inches. Also two architect’s stools, leather seats. £10 
accepted.—Apply ‘* Box 155,” 9 Conduit Street, W. 





